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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
VOLUMES OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, AND 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. * 


Messrs. Harper & Brotiers beg leave to state that all orders for | 


the back numbers of Harrer’s WEEKLY, Harper's Bazar, and Har- 
per’s MaGayINE, previous to January, 1878, should be sent in be- 
fore July 1,1882. After that date it is their intention to preserve 
back numbers of their periodicals for three years only. : 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be entered on their or- 
der books, and will be supplied as soon after July 1 as they can 
be printed. | 

In accordance with their advertisement of January 31, 1880, the 
plates ahd the numbers of the Wrrekry and Bazar preyious to 
1870 have been destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 


CHARLES READE’S SERIAL. 


Owing to failure to receive copy from England, we are unable to 
give this week the usual installment of CHARLES READE’S Jascina- 
ung sory of Zhe Knightsbridge Mystery.” 


_HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
-AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 136, published Fune 6, contains an interesting short story by 
Mrs. JOHN vith an idlustration by Mx. E. A. ABBEY. 
This, with a thrilling sketch of frontier life a hundred years ago, 
dy Proressor FRED Myron entitled “ How Doliy Beat 
the Hunters,” the amusing story of “ Robin Goodfellow,” as told 
éy Mrs. Etta RODMAN CHURCH, and Chapter X- of “ Mr. 
Stubbs’s Brother,” makes up more than the usual complement of 
bright and entertaining fiction. 

There isia fine double-page illustration by Mr. W. A. ROGERS, 
accompanied by an articée by MRS. M. E. SANGSTER, which wll 
have special interest for the little folk. The subject is the parade 
which took place in Brooklyn on the occasion of the Fifty-third 
Anniversary of the Sunday-school Union of that city. 

Mrs. T.W. DEWING contributes a novel and artistic design for 
a" Kettle-Holder.” A very humorous picture of a monkey brought 
before his fellows to be juiged and sentenced for some crime ts accom- 
panied pleasant poem from the pen of Mx. CONANT, 


entitled” The Prisoner at the Bar.” 


— 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


RACTICAL politics we understand to be that po- 
litical management which, by uniting and inspir- 


- ing a party, enables it to secure the objects for which 


it exists. Abstract politics, on the other hand, as the 
phrase is currently used, we suppose to be that. devo- 
tion to principles which imperils party success at the 
polls. This devotion, of course, may be sometimes 
imperative upon honorable and patriotic men. But 
is it this devotion to some principle which must be as- 
sumed as the explanation of the President’s course in 
regard to appointments? Is that course, after all, an 


illustration of abstract polities? The question may 


be fairly asked, because the results do not satisfy the 
definition of practical politics, if our statement of prac- 
tical politics be corréct.. In New England the Execu- 
tive policy of appointment has produced a strong pro- 
test from the Republican press, and the only earnest 
defender of the Administration is a journal whose 
conductor has been lately appointed to an important 
office. In New York, by the admission of the warm- 
est friends of the Administration, the Republican press 
is generally hostile, and. the party more bitterly di- 
vided than ever before, while here again the most 
strenuous advocate of the Administration is a journal 
whose conductor also holds an ‘honorable position. 
In Pennsylvania the party is in open and alarming 
insurrection against the Senatorial representative of 
the Administration, and apparently the State will be 
lost to the Republicans at the election. Thus it would 
seem that Republican New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania have been alienated by the Administra- 
tion, while the reports to the Times from the Southern 
States show them to be as solid for the Democratic 


_party as ever. The Administration, however, is re- 


ported to be intent upon practical polities. But if this 
is the tesult, abstract politics would plainly be more 
serviceable to the party. 

The argument which is urged for the course of the 
President in exercising his constitutional and unques- 
tionable right of nomination is that the persons whom 
he selects are neither dishonest nor incapable. But 
neither are those who are displaced, and to turn out 
honest and capable officers merely to put in adherents 
of a certain faction is such a use of the constitutional 
power of the Executive as to produce in the present 
temper of the public mind the strongest feeling of 
opposition. The action in Albany, for instance, in 
regard to the Surveyor and the Collector of Internal 
Revenue shows that the favor of Mr. Joun F. SMyTH 

is a surer condition of appointment in the public serv- 
ice than honesty and efficiency proved by actual trial. 
Elsewhere the fact of approval of the third-term plot 
of two years ago outweighs the best record of duty 
well discharged, Now the objection to this course 
need not be misapprehended. It is not that it is ille- 
gal or dishonest, but that it is demoralizing to the 
public service. To teach an employé of the United 


States to be careful to please Mr. JoHN F. SMYTH 
rather than to do his duty properly is necessarily to 
cause the United States to suffer. If it be practical 
politics to do this, might not a little abstract politics 
serve as a corrective ? , 

This, however, is the school of politics in which the 
President was educated. He honestly believes that it is 
the way to manage a party. But with the facts plain- 
ly before him, can he believe it to be the way to unite 
the party? Can he, or can anybody, doubt that the 
party would have been a thousandfold more united 
than it is now if he had announced that faithful and 


‘capable men holding places under the Government, 


whether they were ‘‘Stalwart” or ‘‘ Half-breed,” should 
be retained? Such acourse might have been described 
in some circles as abstract politics, and the Rev. Dr. 
NEWMAN would probably have stigmatized it as sickly 
sentimentalism. But still, as it would have harmonized 
the party, and assured Republican success, would it 
not have secured the result at which practical politics 
are supposed to aim? The proposition which the Pre- 
sident has apparently set himself to demonstrate is 
that the use of patronage to strengthen a faction in 
a party is to produce party harmony. Thus far the 
demonstration has not prospered. The party is evi- 
dently not so harmonious as it was a year ago. 


THE OLD MOLE. 


THE Democratic party can be generally trusted to 
defeat itself. Republicans may differ and ‘‘split” 
and rage furiously together, but the Democrats are 
sure to unite and succor them at the last moment by 
revealing their own absolute incompetency. The 
Southern Democratic position twenty years ago was 
that the government could not constitutionally save 
its own life; and the entire Democratic party in Con- 
gress has just been attempting to paralyze legislation 
upon the ground that the rules of the House enabled 
the minority to prevent the majority from doing the 
business which it is elected to do. 

The conduct of the Democratic party for thirty years, 
whether in power or out of power, has alternately dis- 
gusted and dismayed the country. The strongest 
Republican ally is the profound apprehension of 
Democratic dominance—an apprehension most justly 
founded and perpetually renewed. Democratic plat- 
forms and declarations are always about four years 
behind those of the Republicans; but Democrati¢ ac- 
tion a constant warning. Both'the pretense of the 
late dead-lock in the House and the plea for it would 
have been ludicrous if it were not for the startling 
possibility that lurks in such proceedings. If aDem- 
ocratic minority shows such flagrant contempt of con- 
stitutional intention, and of the nature of legislative 
bodies and their rules, what might not a Democratic 
majority do? 

This is the question always present in the patriotic 
American mind, but strengthened and emphasized by 
the late dead-lock, which will determine thousands of 
votes at the Congressional elections this’year. The 
same consideration will lead the stanchest Republic- 
ans to rebuke by their votes at the State and local 
elections the despotism of bosses and machines, in or- 
der that the party may escape the threatening dangers 
that now beset it in some quarters, and enter upon the 
campaign of 1884 with the unity and enthusiasm 
which are the sure presage of victory. 


PINCHBECK C.ESARISM. 


WE trust that Senator CAMERON is misrepresented 
by the report—which, however, seems to be authentic, 
or we should not allude to it—that he has said that he 
is resolved to throw the Independent Republicans out 
of the party. Does he think that his dictatorship is 
as absolute as that? Is Mr. DONALD CAMERON the 
Republican party of Pennsylvania? Does he suppose 
that the thousands‘of Republicans who were honestly 
represented in the Philadelphia Convention are to be 
‘shot as deserters” from Republican principles by his 
order? The remark, as reported, twangs like a Sul- 
tan’s bowstring. 

The Senator is further reported to have summoned 
a number of business men to his presence, and to have 
told them in effect that he should resent their refusal 
to support him by refusing to sustain the industrial 
interests of Pennsylvania in the Senate. But who is 
this amusing C4isAR? Is it not full time that an as- 
sumption of the kind indicated by such reports should 
be effectually disposed of ? Is it tolerable that an au- 
tocracy within the party should exist of which even 
such inventions, if they are no more, may be plausi- 
bly made? Leadership, of course, there will always 
be, so long as men are controlled by mental and moral 
superiority. But a Sultan is not a leader. A poli- 
tician buying votes with the wages of public place is 
not a leader. <A slave overseer is not a leader. A 
political leader is a man who, having a common con- 
viction with others, has also the ability to inspire en- 
thusiasm, and to command their ardent and unbought 
allegiance. The system known as Cameronism may 
sometimes secure a majority, but it destroys leader- 
ship, and it is well if it have not destroyed the party 
that it professed to lead. , 


It was further stated that Mr. CAMERON had decided | 


to call together the late Harrisburg Convention. And 
it has been called accordingly. But that Convention 
according to the declaration of its chairman, adjourn. 
ed sine die. It is dissolved as finally as the Roman 
Senate. It can no more be lawfully re-assembled 
than the Continental Congress. Under the recog- 
nized and regular rules of party procedure, the Har- 
risburg Convention can no more be rightfully called 
together by the State Committee of Pennsylvania than 
the New York Convention of last year can be re-as- 
sembled by the State Committee of New York. The 
Convention will be the most “‘irregular” body of the 


_kind possible. The talk about ‘‘ regularity” has be- 


come laughable. There is no more important ques- 
tion to be decided by the election of this year than 
that now raised in Pennsylvania, whether Republic- 
anism shall be merged in Cameronism ; that is, wheth- 
er the Republican party in every State shall be con- 
trolled by the free-will of its honest majority or by 
a single man who dispenses government patronage. 
There is no better time for deciding this question than 
this year. , 


THE RETURN OF TWEED. 


In the palmy days of TWEED, when he and his 
gang were plundering the city Treasury, the good- 
natured public saw the flower beds in the Park, 
and the better order of the Battery, and TwreEp’s 
gift of coal to the poor, and said, cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, 
he is a great rascal, but it is pleasant to get some- 
thing in return for his thefts.” But the flower beds 
did not prevent the final settlement, which it was 
fortunate for the city came under the law, and not 
as formerly in San Francisco. In the same way 
great corporations and aggregated wealth give us de- 
lightful comfort. The perfection of railroad man- 
agement, the rapid transit of the elevated roads, the 
convenience of combinations of great resources of 
transport, incline the public mind to look upon the 


‘perils of vast corporate power as it looked at TWEED 


over the flower beds. But it must not be forgotten 
that the extirpation of slavery was not the end of per- 
plexities and dangers in this country. Just in the 
degree that politics become venal, civil trouble be- 


comes possible; and nothing tends to make them ve- 


nal more than the vast corporations of aggregated 
wealth which need legislation to accomplish their 
purposes, and which scruple at no means to obtain it. 
TWEED had one hand in the public Treasury, and the 
other upon the Legislature and the courts. Yet. he 
was, after all, a petty thief. But suppose that huge 
corporate combinations lay their hands upon Legis- 
latures and courts ? 

The New Yotk Times has pointed out that a law 
recently passed the Legislature of New York almost 
without general observation or protest in the press, 
which authorized a great corporation in the city of 
New York not, indeed, to steal outright, but not to 
pay its just liabilities, the amount of which must of 
course be made up from other sources. The city au- 
thorities steadily protested, but in vain; and the Her- | 
ald justly asserts that public sentiment in fhe city is 
practically unanimous against the scheme of erecting 
the elevated railroad corporation into a favored class 
at the expense of the other tax-paying interests of the 
city. The first effort of this corporation was to se- 
cure a special exemption from the general law of tax- 
ation of corporations. But another plan was thought 
more feasible. The Times says of the managers that 
they 
“ proceeded to apply their customary arguments at Albany, with 
the most satisfactory results, The State Senate, with the consent 
of the three Tammany and four Democratic members from this 
city, passed without discussion, and without waiting to receive the 
protest of the city authorities, the bill which substitutes for the 
tax of two and three-eighths to two and a half per cent. on the pro- 
perty of the elevated roads, a tax of four per cent. on their gross 
earnings. As the property of the roads was assessed at some 
$18,000,000, and might, on the testimony of its owners, have been 
assessed at #27,000,000, while the gross earnings of the roads do 
not exceed $6,000,000 a year, the magnitude of the job thus hur- 
ried through is readily apparent. That no room might be left for 
dispute on the question of how much the bill was to cost the city, 
the Mayor and Comptroller sent to Albany a statement showing 
that for 1880 the taxes on the elevated rail s’ stock and struc- 
tures were $640,461, while for 1881 they were $590,475. As four 
per cent. on their gross earnings could yield only $240,000 a year, 
the city was evidently being robbed by the aid of its faithful rep- 
resentatives at Albany of from $350,000 to $400,000 a year.” 


For this grab bill Senators Boyp, Grapy, and 
TREANOR, who are called ‘‘ Anti-monopoly” or Tam- 


'many Senators, voted with their ‘‘ Regular” associates 


of the Democratic party. In the Assembly, Messrs. 
ROOSEVELT and SPRAGUE, foremost in every g 
work, opposed the bill resolutely. But ‘‘the seven 


Tammany men, Bogan, J. J. CosTELLO, CULLEN, 


HaAGGERTY, McManus, MAHER, and E. C. SHEEHY, 


five Democrats, AHEARN, BREEN, GIDEON, MCCLEL- 


LAND, and MURPHY, and two republicans, BRODSKY 
and NIGLUTSCH,” voted for it. Mr. RoosEVELT tried 
to secure a reconsideration of the vote, but in vain. 
‘Forty votes,” says the Times, ‘‘comprising those of 
nine Republicans, four Tammanyites, and twenty-sev- 
en Regular Democrats, were cast against reconsider- 
ing one of the most barefaced swindles on the peo- 
ple of New York which have been attempted since 
the days of TWEED.” Meanwhile, alarmed by the 
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loud expression of indignation in the city, the Senate, 
upon the motion of Senator BoyD, who said that he 


‘had misunderstood the matter, has voted to recall the 


pill from the Governor. 
’ be of the Governor’s veto of the bill we have no 


‘* What hopes there may 


means of knowing, though its signature by him 
would certainly be the most disreputable stage of a 


- thoroughly disgraceful business.” Should Governor 


CoRNELL sign the bill, he will encounter the feeling 


* arising in the mind of every honest voter in the State 
against so monstrous an injustice upon the tax-payers. 
Not one respectable argument has been adduced in’ 


support of this outrageous scheme, and a veto of 
which the Republican party would bear the responsi- 
bility would give that party a very much more valid 
claim to the title of Anti-monopoly than the Demo- 
cratic party can establish by the harangues of Mr. 
KELLY against monopoly and the votes of his Sena- 


tors for it. 


ABUSE OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


THE correspondence between Secretary FRELING- 
HUYSEN and Mr. LOWELL in London shows that the 
President takes a view of the conduct of Irishmen 
who use American naturalization merely to aid them 
in embroiling the United States with England, which 
is undoubtedly approved by the vast majority of hon- 
est, intelligent, and patriotic American citizens. It is 
the President and the State Department and the Amer- 
ican Minister in England, and not the touters for the 
Irish vote, who represent the conviction and the pur- 
pose of the American people. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S description of the case of 
O’Manony is an excellent account of the kind of per- 
son that makes the vociferous demand for the protec- 
tion of American citizens abroad, accuses the Govern- 


ment of inaction, and taunts Mr. LOWELL, one of the. 


most distinguished, characteristic, and aggressive of 
Americans, as a recreant American representative. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN says: | 


“It appears from documents on file in this department that 
O’Manony in 1866 made application in Louisiana for naturaliza- 
tion under the soldiers’ act (Revised Statutes, section 2, 166), and 


_ was refused; for what cause is not stated. He then returned to 


Ireland, where he remained. In October, 1875, he went into busi- 
ness as a keeper of a public-house and retailer of liquors at a place 
called Ballydehob. This business has been carried on in his name 
since 1875. In 1878 he came to the United States of America, 
and obtained naturalization there in February, 1880, without stop- 

, ping his business in Ballydehob. He then returned to Ireland, 
where he was, and still is, a rate-payer, tax-payer, and voter, and 
offered himself as a candidate for Poor-law Guardian. He was 
elected, qualified, and entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
office, and was discharging them when arrested. His imprison- 
ment under his present arrest dates from November last. 

“On this statement it can not be denied that O’Manony is a 
citizen of the United States. The assurance which the ordinary 
processes of naturalization give to the United States that its citi- 
zenship is sought with a purpose of forming part of its population, 
and contributing to its wealth and its strength, are waived in this 
statute, and that great privilege is conferred for the sole consider- 
ation of a year’s service in its military forces; and although that 
alleged service had been rendered fifteen years before the natu- 
ralization, and although the person seeking the naturalization had 
abandoned the country, and was in business in a foreign land, and 
holding office there, with every“apparent purpose of remaining 
there permanently, the language of the act seemed to leave the 
Court no discretion to refuse the decree when it was orice proved 
that the applicant had enlisted in the armies of the United States, 
that he had been honorably discharged therefrom, and that he had 
resided more than one year in the United States previous to his 
application. In this statement I make no account of the fact that 
0'Manony informed the consul at Cork that his alleged service 
was in the navy. If his statement to the consul was correct, his 
alleged naturalization was fraudulent and in violation of law, un- 
der the settled rulings of this Government. This precise point has 
been decided by the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Oregon (in re Baiwey’s v. SawyeEr’s reports, 200). As- 
suming, however, that the naturalization was within the letter of 
the law, the President is of the opinion that it was only just with- 
in the letter, and that it was wholly outside the spirit and intent 
of the naturalization laws... .The President feels’ it to be his duty 
to afford to such a citizen only the measure of protection demand- 
ed by the strictest construction of duty, namely, that he shall re- 
ceive from the hands of the government under which he is holding 
office the measure of protection which it affords to its own citizens 
or subjects,” 


_ In this position, we repeat, the President is unques- 
tionably and overwhelmingly sustained by the coun- 
try. It is quite time that foreigners were made aware 
that while the United States, as the Secretary of State 
Says, gladly welcome all honest and worthy comers 
who propose in good faith to become American citi- 
zens, and to cast in their lot with America and Amer- 

_ icans, yet American citizenship is to be assumed for 
its own sake, and not as a means of imbittering inter- 
national feeling, and of defying and annoying other 
f riendly governments. This is the true American 
position, Itis held by this-Administration, and it is 
represented by Mr. LOWELL; and his removal at this 
juncture would mean nothing else than intimidation 


(of the Administration by a bravado which expresses 


the least truly American sentiment in the country. 


STAND AND DELIVER! 

A COUNTRY Postmaster writes that he has been assessed 
- the Republican Congressional Committee at the rate of 
a 0 = cent. upon his salary, on the ground that the labors 
sa © committee will affect the Presidential election in 
ap The Postmaster is so pressed by payments for valid 
d bcipaay that he does not see how he can afford to pay this 

: ay and asks whether he can safely disregard it. 

} Ma ‘ere are thousands of citizens similarly ‘situated who 
ire asking the same question. Congress itsif has made it’ 


| submission to an abominable extortion the condition of | 


however, that mal-conduct which may not be corruption 


_ institutions of charity, education, science, religion, and art ;. 


a penal offense for officers and employés of the government | 
who are not nominated by the President and confirmed by | 
the Senate to give or to receive money from other similar | 
employés. The principle, of course, applies equally to mem- 
bers of Congress demanding and receiving such money from 
postmasters. But the law does not yet forbid it, and prac- 
tice has familiarized the country with the abuse. 

The answer to be given in all such cases is plain. The 
present administration of the Post-office undoubtedly holds" 
that postmasters and clerks ought to respond to such as- 
sessments, and refusal to pay the assessment undoubtedly 
involves risk of removal. Indeed, we understand that 
there has been an emphatic authoritative declaration that 
the Post-office shall be made a “Stalwart” department. 
Every officer, therefore, must judge of the risk for him- 
self, and decide whether, to assert a sound principle, he 
will expose himself and his family to inconvenient: conse- 
quences. To state this dilemma is to urge the most con- 
clusive argument against a practice which strikes at the 
manhood of the minor officers of the government, and makes 


public service. A clerk may rightfully give all his salary 
to the treasury of his party if he chooses. But to extort 
two per cent. of it by a virtual threat.of removal is a plain 
outrage. There is no doubt of the rapidly growing indig- 
nation with this abuse. But it is not yet forbidden by law 
except in the form to which we have alluded. Mr. WILLIs’s 
bill for that purpose, however, is still in the hands of the 
committee of the House of Representatives, and the ques- 
tion will constantly recur until it is definitely settled. 
Meanwhile the gentlemen of the committee who authorize | 
this levy, upon women in the service as well as men, ought | 
to understand that they are held by a very large and intel- 
ligent bedy of their countrymen to be guilty of a disgrace- 
ful wrong. 


“HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.” 


THE high character of the Boston Journal, the uniform 
fairness and independence of its views, and the extent and 
intelligence of the audience which it reaches, give double 
value to its critical opinions. It affords us great pleasure, 
therefore, to transfer to our columns the following discrim- 
inating and appreciative notice of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 
which appeared in its issue of May 23: 

““When this weekly, intended specially for young readers, was 
first started, we were somewhat curious regarding the special field 
it would make for itself. It seemed as if the reading public, old 
and young, was supplied with literature adapted to the diversified 
wants of all, but we felt assured that the Messrs. Harper were too 
thoroughly acquainted with their business as publishers to launch 
a craft without a knowledge of the demand which existed for its 
support.. Time has shown that Harprer’s Youne was 
wanted to fill a vacancy. It is already welcomed every Saturday 
to thousands of New England homes. Its tone is pure, its articlés 
are always interesting, and its illustrations are superior to any- 
thing ever attempted in juvenile literature of its class. While it 
is intended for the perusal of Rob and Mabel, of Sam and Lucy, 
we venture to say that it has been the experience of others, as it 
has been our own, that the older heads of the family find in its 
pages each week matter not at all beneath their notice on the 
score of information and general interest.” 


A LETTER FROM EMERSON TO CARLYLE. 


In Mr. CONWAY’S very interesting article upon EMERSON 
in England, printed elsewhere in this paper, is a long letter: 
from EMERSON to CARLYLE, which has never before been 
published, and which is a characteristic and beautiful 
glimpse of his lofty patriotism. 


THE SOILED ERMINE. 


THE Assembly of New York has decided that Judge 
WESTBROOK shall not be impeached. But none of the of- 
ficial reports acquit him of unwise and indiscreet conduct, 
which is necessarily unbecoming a judge, nor does the ma- 
jority report deny the extraordinary and damaging facts, 
but contents itself with the opinion that they do not estab- 
lish corruption. The argument of the minority report, 


justifies impeachment is unanswerable. No member tried 
to answer it. 

The result of the investigation is fatal to the clear and 
unquestionable reputation which every judge should bear, 
and it is a public misfortune that upon so strong a case the 
Assembly did not authorize a trial by the highest tribunal 
in order that Judge WESTBROOK might be either completely 
and plainly exonerated, or removed from the bench upon 


which he now sita under a cloud. 


A CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Fitcu, a venerable citizen of Buffalo, has presented 
to that city an institution for the relief of the deserving 
poor, and the corner-stone was recently laid with interest- 
ing ceremonies. The venerable donor was present, and 
was overcome with the emotions of the occasion. Aftera 
few remarks, he called upon his friend Mr. LETCcHWoRTH, 
the president of the State Board of Charities, who made-a 
few wholly impromptu but very fitting remarks. 

Mr. LETCHWORTH was followed by the Hon. SHERMAN §S, 
RocErs in an admirable and striking address, in which he 
sketched rapidly the astonishing growth of Buffalo from 
the time, not long after the war of 1812, when the young 
FiTcu first came to the village on the lake-sbore with a 
population of a little more than a thousand. He has seen 
that little hamlet rise into the great city of 170,000 peo- 
ple, but it is still “a city in its early youth.” 

With delicate skill Mr. RoGrrs turned from the visible 
prosperity of the city, and asked whether it was yet un- 
derstood by Buffalo that something more than material 
prosperity is essential to a great city, and felicitously 
imagining the address of the historical orator at the Quar- 
ter Centennial of the Fitch Institute, he describes what 
Buffalo will then be if the Buffalo of to-day should show 
the inspiration of a lofty public spirit—a city full of noble 


hospitals and libraries and observatories and schools and 
galleries worthy of a vast and flourishing American com-,; 
munity. The orator’s admonishing and stimulating pic- 


PERSONAL. 


One of Boston’s notable persons, the Rev. Patiures Brooks, is 
thus mentioned by Nora Perry in a letter from Boston to the 


Providence Press: “The other day,” said a lady to me, “my bro- 
ther was going down Bromfield Street, and on his way he saw before ~ 
him PHILLIPs Brooks looming up in his giant proportions, and fol- : 
lowing in his wake was a little man whose size was decidedly em- 
phasized by the big parson’s proximity. The little man was look 


ing up admiringly at the big man, and suddenly noting my bro. 


ther’s expression of sympathy, probably, he stopped, and said, ‘] 


am not a large man myself, but I can appreciate one when I see 
him.’ ‘Do you know who that is?’ asked my brother. ‘No,’ was 
the answer. ‘It is Brooks.’ ‘ 7'hat Brooks! 
What a magnificent Royal Guardsman he would make!’ exclaimed 


the little man, proving himself by this exclamation to be what my. 


brother had suspected before—an Englishman. And he is a 
Royal Guardsman,” concluded my friend, eloquently, “ of the King 
of Kings.” 
—The Queen, while at Mentone, visited Mrs. Henrrey, wife of 
the owner of the Chalet des Rosiers, who has long been an invalid. 
When the Queen entered, Mrs. H. attempted to rise. The Queen | 
did not permit it, but took a seat by her side; and spent an hour in 
conversation. When she rose to leave, she bent over and kissed 
the pale sufferer’s cheek. 
—Speaking of Mr. Lonare.t_Low’s personal appearance and man- 
ner, a writer in the Indianapolis Journal says: “ His dress was 
scrupulously tasteful and becoming. His hair and beard, set off | 
against a snowy collar and a coat of black, showed silvery bright, . 
but were in quantity and texture much thinner and finer than his 
engravings represent. The features, too, were not so full and fag- - 
ged as in his portraits, but were minutely lined by time, and of 
that peculiar pallor of complexion that comes only of extreme age. 
Yet he was wonderfully agile in his movements, and continually . 
shifting positions—sometimes settling forward, his elbow resting 


j on the table, the head propped restfully in his hand, then sud- 


denly leaning backward, the entire figure assuming an air of envi- 
able languor.” 

—The Roruscui.ps, fortunate with their vineyards as with most 
of their other enterprises, have just sold, after retaining an ample 
supply for their own use, last year’s crop of Chateau Lafitte for F 
$175,000, this being at the rate of $1600 for a hogshead contain- _ ‘ 
ing forty-five gallons, or about seven dollars per bottle. They do 
sell us here in New York what purports to be Chateau Lafitte at 
from three to six dollars a bottle, and lips are smacked over it as 
the genuine thing. The vineyard of Chateau Lafitte is one of the 
~— few in the Bordeaux country which have escaped the phyl- 
oxera. 

—Mr. Low211 is a fountain of delight to all Londoners who attend 
public dinners, having always something to say, which he says in 
the aptest way, and which sets them in a little rave over him. At 
the late banquet of the Royal Academy he began his speech by 
saying: “The portrait which the president of the Academy, Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, has drawn of me is so different from some of 
the spirited pen-and-ink sketches of me which I have been receiv- 
ing lately from the other side of the Atlantic that I have a little 
doubt at first which I ought to resemble.” 

—Tourists will take notice that there has not been such a chance 
in yeafs to see Pittsburgh and the scenery at the mouth of the 
Monongahela River as there is at present. But one iron mill in 
all the Pittsburgh region is at work, so that the air is actually 
clear—a much rarer phenomenon in that part of Pennsylvania. 
than a total eclipse of the sun. . 

—The Hon. Cuarites Gatuorne Harpy, who was a candidate to 
succeed the late Lord Freperick CaveNnpIsH in the House of Com- 
mons, is the grandson of Joun Harpy, M.P., who died in 1858, aft- 
ershaving acquired in middle life a large share in the Low Moor ~ © 

Iron- Works, from which he and his family have derived enormous. 
wealth, the Low Moor iron being so superior that it is always in 

steady demand. Mr. Harpy’s eldest son was created a baronet. 
The third, after a distinguished career in Parliament, and filling 
the office of Home Secretary under Lord BEaconsFIELD, was created. 
a peer as Viscount Cransproox. The young candidate for Lord 
CavVENDIsH’s place is his youngest son. 

—CnHaRLES KINGSLEY’s memory has been appropriately remem- 
bered in North Devon, where Kingsley College was opened last 
month by Lord Porrsmoutn. It will accommodate two hundred 


. students, and all the arrangements are most complete. A service 


was held in the chapel, and at the luncheon afterward Lord Porrts- [ 
MOUTH gave an eloquent address, eulogizing the character and writ- ‘aint 
ings of CHaRLES KINGSLEY. 

—Speaking of show people who are now before the public, it is 
said that the double-headed woman is the most charming of them 
all. She has had a liberal education, and has travelled exten- 
sively. She was born a slave on a plantation in North Carolina, 
but her owner took a fancy to her, and had her educated with his 
son. Some time ago she was enabled to buy the place, and now, 
when not on exhibition, lives on the plantation, where she cares” 
for her father and other members of her family. She has many 
friends, and speaks French, Spanish, and German. She receives 
thirty or forty letters a day. Some of these show people have 
very large salaries, The two-headed woman gets $600 a week ; 

Captain and Mrs. Bates, $500; giants, from $100 to $200; 
dwarfs, according to their intelligence, up to $200; fat boys, un- 
less very fat and famous, rarely over $50. 

—Mr. E. R. Cocuran, County Clerk at Middletown, Delaware, and 
one of the largest peach cultivators in the county, says that if no- 
thing should occur-hereafter to injure or destroy the crop, the 
quantity of peaches will be the greatest ever produced in Delaware. 

So extensive has been the interest of the Messrs. Cocuran that ; 

they have on more than one occasion picked and shipped to mar- 
ket upward of thirty car-loads of peaches in a single day, and of 
the remarkable peach crop of 1868, when upward of 5,000,000 
baskets were picked and shipped from Delaware, fully 750,000 
baskets were produced by the Cocuran families. 

—‘‘ Templeton,” the well-informed Boston correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant (Senator Haw ey’s paper), writing of Mr. Emer- 
son, says: “His friends now date the failure of his memory, of 
which so much was said in his later years, as far back as the pe- 
riod of the great Boston fire of 1872, which was a great shock to 
him. His decay was very gradual. Strangers first noticed it in 
an indisposition to converse on his part. He who had always been 
looked to to lead at such times was more and more inclined to. be 
reticent. Of late years, when friends called, he would say, ‘I will . ‘4 
go in and hear them talk.’ This deprivation was very pathetic, © 
especially when it was seen how fully he realized it himself. He | Lf. 
still enjoyed society, however, and at times in the earlier period : 
took part in public meetings. His exquisite courtesy was always 
apparent. He was never impatient or disturbed by any event, 
and there was no symptom of repining in his manner. He con- 
tinued to write until within two or three years of the end. The 
power to compose had become more difficult with age. At oné 
time, when in his full vigor, he delivered a course of twelve weekly 
lectures in Boston, prepared each one, after the first, in the inter- 
vals that elapsed between them. He looked back with wonder on 
this mental achievement. There was more of growth in his style 
than in his thought. His latter work was much clearer to the 
ordinary comprehension, as well as more carefully finished. The 
amount he has left in unpublished manuscripts is very great. I¢ 


ture may well be contemplated by every city in the land. 


will fully equal that which has been given to the world.” 
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DREDGING IN 
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JUNE 10, 1882. 


THE JUMEL MANSION. 


Tue partition sale of the JumEL estate, consist- 
ing of about twelve hundred ordinary city lots, 


will be the breaking up of about the only large 


compact piece of real estate on Manhattan Isl- 
and. The JUMEL mansion has a curious historic- 
al interest, mainly on account of the remarkable 
woman who was for half a century its mistress 
and owner, This remarkable woman is said to 
have been the child of an English mother, but 
born at sea ona French ship which was transport- 
ing troops from Brest to the West. Indies. ; The 


’ mother died at the moment the child drew breath. 


The captain took such care as he could of his 
little waif. Bad weather drove his vessel into 


‘ Newport, Rhode Island, where he gave the child 


to a Mrs. THompson, who reared her with a mo- 


ther’s eare. She grew up handsome, vivacious, _ 


and developed beyond her years. - At about sev- 


enteen years of age, or, say, about 1791, she ran» 


away from Newport with Colonel P. Crorx, an 


English officer, and went with him to New Yerk. . 
Miss Carpet—such was her name—was not long : 


in finding entrance to the highest society. She 
was beautiful, witty, talented, well-informed, and 
knew the arts of pleasing to perfection. She 
soon came in contact with the leaders of the Rev- 
olution, and at the inauguration of WASHINGTON 


as President, April 30, 1789, she made a great 


impression by her beauty and her delightful con- 
versation. She met Aaron Burr when he was 


only a captain, and was greatly impressed by him. . 


She was intimate with the wife of BeNnepict Ar- 
noLp. She first met Burr at Lady Srer.ine’s, 
and accepted his invitation to go that evening 
to the theatre. There was a little flirtation ; they 
parted, and did not meet again for nearly fifty 
years; but she never forgot him. Her pen-pic- 
ture of- this remarkable man, who at the age of 
seventy-eight became her husband, is worth re- 
producing : 

“Captain Aaron Burr, in the heyday of his 
youth as he now was, appeared to me to be the 
perfection of manhood personified. He was be- 
neath the common size of men, being only five 
feet and a half high, but his figure and form had 
been fashioned to the models of the graces. Pe- 
tite as he comparatively was, he had a martial 
appearance, and displayed in all his movements 


those accomplishments which are only acquired © 


in the army and embellished in the boudojrs of 
the graces. In a‘word, he was a combined model 
of Mars and Apollo. His eye was of the deepest 
black, and sparkled with an incomprehensibte 
brilliancy when he smiled; but if enraged, its 
power was absolutely terrific. Into whatever fe. 
male society he chanced, by the fortunes of war 
or the vicissitudes of private life, to be cast, he 
conquered all hearts withouf an effort, and until 
he became involved in the cares of state and the 


tive wiles, perfidy, or injustice.” 


by the name of StepHeN JUMEL, a young but 


death, and for weeks roamed along tlie coast, at- 


fait 


vexations incident to the political arena, I do not 

believe a female capable of the gentle emotions 
of love ever looked upon him without loving him. 
Wherever he went he was petted and caressed by 
our sex, and hundreds vied with each other in a 
continuous struggle to offer him some testimonial 
of their adulation. And yet, with all this popu- 
larity in the polite circles, he never took advan- 
tage of his position. I do not believe that any 
female ever had cause to complain of his seduc- 


In the course of her gay career Miss Carpet be- 
came well acquainted with WasHINGTON, JEFFER- 
son was her warm friend and frequent visitor, 
Ben Frank in called her his Fairy Queen, and 
Knox and-LaFaYeEtTTe were at her feet. And yet, 
amidst all this triumph, she accepted the atten- 
tions of and married a Frenchman of no position 


thriving wine-merchant. Of course the world 
was surprised. Jume. himself, by-the-way, had 
a history. When a young man he went to San 
Domingo to seek his fortune, went into mercan- 
tile business, and was doing well, when the great 
massacre took place (June 21,1793). He escaped 


‘HALL IN THE JUMEL MANSION. 


tended by one faithful negro, looking for means 
of escape. At last his signals were noticed by a 
passing vessel, a boat came ashore, and he left the 
island. Perforce he went to St. Helena, where 
the great NAPOLEON was afterward to come. He 
| worked at whatever he could find to do, and final- 
ly got passage to New York. ‘He landed penni- 
less; but when in business in San Domingo he 


he found the proceeds right welcome. In a few 
years he established a wine store, and appears in 
the directary of 1796 as “ merchant.” 

Madame JUMEL was a good business woman, 
and the two soon accumulated a handsome for- 
tune. After the fall of Napo_eon they went to 
Paris, bought a grand establishment, and she, un- 
der the patronage of LarayetrE, became an im- 
mense favorite at court and in all high society. 
After a few years JuMEL’s means became inade- 
quate, and the wife tried to encourage him to re- 
new business. “He would not, and she sold out 
the Paris establishment, returned to New York, 
and by her own energy—chiefly in real estate 
transactions—built up the falling fortune. Hus- 
band and wife lived quietly in the mansion near 


\ yt * 


High Bridge until 1832, when he—a tall, hand- 


wer 


svi 
thie 


had sent coffee to New York for sale, and now — 


- some man—was thrown from a carriage, and died 


a few days afterward. | 
Madame Jumet was afraid of cholera, then about 
to reach New York, and proposed a country trip. 
Before going; she needed to have a lawyer's ad- 
vice about certain real estate matters. She drove 
to Burr’s office, in Nassau Street, and though 
well-nigh fifty years had gone by since they met, 
he knew her, and was as gallant as ever. She 
went to Saratoga, and ten minutes after her ar- 
rival bought a house and its contents. ‘Months 
‘passed before she met Burr again; but a young 
friend persuaded her to ask the lawyer to dinner. 
She did, and as Brrr handed her to a seat at the 
table, he remarked, “ Madam, I give you my 
hand; my heart has long been yours.” Berk 
became a frequent visitor, proposed, was. refused, - 
tried again, and got a plump, “ No,” whereupon 
he cheerfully remarked, “I shall come on a fu- 
ture day, and bring.a clergyman, and then I shall. 
again ask your hand.” He did so, bringing Rev. 
Dr, BoGert, who officiated at her first marriage, 
fifty years before. Madame. flatly refused; he 
urged; again ‘she refused ; but finally she reluc- 
tantly consented, and they were married—Burr 
seventy-eight years and she. fifty-eight years old. 
On that occasion wines were drawn that had not. 
been touched for fifty years. They visited Burr’s 
nephew, Governor Epwarps, of Connecticut, and 
all went well for a few weeks. Burr had re- 
ceived some thousands of dollars for property 
belonging to her, and when she inquired for the 
money she was informed that it was none of her 
business, that he proposed to manage her estates. 
She took fire; brought suit for divorce or separa- 
tion; he let it go by default, and in about a year 
the happy lovers were forever separated. Brrr 
died poor in 1834. Madame Jrmen died June 
14, 1865, in the ninety-second year of her age. 
The white wooden house stands on a rocky 

bluff about where Ninth Avenue and One-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-fourth Street would intersect if 
they were worked through. The house fronts to 
the south, and commands an extensive view over 
Harlem Plains, the Westchester side, Randall's | 
and other islands, and much of Queens County. 
It has a porch with four plain columns, a little 
inner balcony, a steep roof, and two ugly chim- 
neys. There is a fine entrance to the grounds 
from St. Nicholas Avenue, with huge gates, and. 
the warnings “ No Trespass” and “ Beware of the | 
Dog.” The house is only two stories high, but it 
is broad and roomy. Elegant carvings adorn the 
door, and inside one will be struck with a won- 
derful array of strange furniture, which Madame 
JUMEL brought with her from France. The rooms 


. are crowded with curious and useful articles, and 


the walls are adorned with expensive paintings. 
Not a little of the furniture once did service for 
rovalty. The main parlor is richly furnished with 
mahogany furniture and rare pictures. The same 
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may be said of the drawing-room and other rooms. 
In the dining-roum is one of those old-fashioned 
sideboards, large enough for the residence of a 
small family, adorned with ancient plate and bric- 


a-brac. 
This house has a history of its ©. Origi- 
nally the property belonged to Roo¢r Morris, 


who married Mary Putts, a sister of the rich 
Mrs. Beverty Ropsinson, and heiress in her own 
right of 50,000 acres of land. In 1764, Morris 
settled in the historic mansion; but he was a 
Tory, and when the war ended he went to Eng- 
land, where he died. The property was confis- 
cated. Colonel Morris died in 1794, and his wid- 
ow in 1825, at the age of ninety-six, and the next 
owner died in her ninety-second year. She tried 
for years to get the property back, but made no 
progress. After her death Jacos ASTOR 
bought the claims of the heirs, and made a great 
deal of money by the venture. Though not ex- 
actly a “ head-quarters,” the Jume, (or Morrts) 
mansion was occasionally visited by WASHINGTON 
as long as he was on the island. He also visited 
there after his election to the Presidency, of 
which latter occurrence the General made the 
following notice in his diary: 

“ Saturday, July 10, 1790.—Having formed a 
party, consisting of the Vice-President, his lady 
and ‘son, and Mrs. Suirn, the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, and War, with all the gentlemen of 


- my family, Mrs. Lear and the two. children, we 


visited the jold position of Fort Washington, and 
afterward dined on a dinner provided by Mr. 
MarRINER at the house lately of Colonel Rocer 
Morris, but confiseated, and now in the occupa- 
tion of a former farmer.” 

A little before her death Madame Jumet made 
a will, in which she gave enormous amounts to 
religious and charitable institutions. She never 
had a child, but she adopted a daughter of her 
sister, and also adopted a boy, who married this 
adoptéd daughter. After fifteen years of litiga- 
tion, in which the foremost lawyers of the city 
were engaged, the decision is to sell the property, 
and divide the proceeds among the true heirs, 


. that is, to the husband of the adopted daughter 


(the daughter died several years before the will) 
and to the legitimate representatives of her (Ma- 
dame JuMEL’s) sister, Mrs. Jones. The value of 
the property is somewhere in the millions. 


MATIE AND THE DUST-PAN, 


I've sung my love in many a rhy_je; 
I've wound her life in many a ry— 
What better worth hath poet’s time 
Than adding to his mistress’ g! jry ?— 
I’ve sung her dainty morning dréss; 
sung the needle in her hand; 
I've written verses to her curls, © 
And strewn them broadcast o’é7 the land. 
But there’s one weapon she can wield, 
One before which I ever yield; 
To her it is both sword and shield— 
‘Her dainty little dust-pan. 


Ah! dust’s a thing you might suppoge 
‘That never could be made romantic, 
And placed before the poet’s nose, 
Would have effect to drive him frantic. 
But poets still must eat and drink, | 
However far they like to roam :— 
Ah! Dante's self had smiled, I think, 
To find his Beatrice at home— 
A cottage in Italian tand, © 
A jolly dinner neatly planned, 
And in his lovely lady's hand 
A dainty little dust-pa. 


Ah! Matie knows the poet-soul 
Is not sustained by fairy dishes— 
At breakfast-time it wants a ro’), 
, And has some fixed ideas on zishes ; 
That ecstasies are very well, 
But cleanliness must have a place ; 
. That heavenly raptures as they swell 
Will not support our fallen r_ce. 
And-so at niorn she comes in sight, 
Armed with the symbol of her might 
To put my troubled room to right— 
Her dainty little dustypan. 


JEROME PARK. 


Tae gathering at the opening of the Jerome 
Park races on Decoration-day was unprecedented 
in numbers and enthusiasm. Two long trains 
left the Grand Central Dépét for the Park crowd- 


ed with passengers, and the_road, from the Hotel: 


Brunswick to the gates of the rac. -course, showed 
a continuous line of vehicles for hjurs. Never be- 
fore were so many persons withjn the grounds, 
nor have the races on any previous occasion been 
patronized by so many fashional.'e and elegantly 
dressed ladies as on the opening’ day were seen 
on the balconies and lawn of the club-house and 
in the grand stand. ; 

The races began with a one-1yile dash, which 
was won by Blue Lodge, a short length ahead of 


_ Sir Hugh, Olivia coming in third, three lengths 


behind. On our front page will be found a pic- 
ture of this race just at the finish. 


‘THE SURVIVORS OF THE 
“ JEANNETTE.” 


NEARLY three years of absence, twenty-one 
months’ imprisonment in the frozen seas. and 
twelve hours of interviews more or less impor- 
tunate, are calculated to make the blessings of 
home very real to Lieutenant DaneNnoweEr. The 
world is familiar with his wonderful 
periences in the long aretic voyage so tragicall 
closed, and yet the readers of, the 
eagerly scanned the details of his reception in the 
port of New York on Sunday morning, the 28th 
inst. He arrived with Mr. Newcows, the natu- 
ralist, Lone Siva, the tough Chinaman, and poor 
Jack Cougs, the insane boatswain, on the White 
Star steamer the Celtic. little company, con- 
sisting of a few near relatives Gc, the Lieutenant, 


a delegation from the Geographical Society of 
New York, and some reporters, put out from the 
barge office at the Battery about 8 o’clock, in the 
small steamer the John Birkbeck, and neared 


the Celtic just as she was leaving the Quarantine. 


The ship slowed, and the Lieutenant’s brother-in- 
law clambered to the deck. A moment later the 
gallant explorer leaped down to the upper deck 
of the Birkbeck, and was wrapped in the arms of 
his father, clasped and caressed by his mother, 
hugged by his brother, and generally shaken and 
embraced and wept over and laughed with by the 
little crowd of friends from whom he had been so 
long separated. The small steamer was about to 
start for New York with its prize, when the Lieu- 
tenant remarked, says one of the reporters, in a 
blunt and surprised way: ‘Why, I can’t leave 
Jack. Who is to take care of him?” And so 
he climbed back to the Celtic, was rejoined by 
his friends, and they all came to the city to- 
gether. 

Young Danennower—for the hero is only thir- 
ty-one—is described as a tall, well-built man, with 
dark hair and eyes, a close brown beard, and a face 
completely browned by exposure. He is athletic. 
“ Ah, Harry,” he exclaimed, to a friend, “I'd like 
to have a wrestle with you. If I had you ona 
greensward instead of a ship’s deck, I’d down you 
quickly.” He comes home in very. good spirits, 
in spite of his terrible sufferings, and in good 
general health. His right eye is still intact, but 
it is not certain that he can regain the use of the 
left one, which is now nearly blind, and as to 
which the doctors disagree. He is still compelled 
to wear goggles, but he is not confined to a dark- 
ened room. He speaks in glowing terms of the re- 
gimen under which the company of the unfortunate 
Jeannette were kept, and says that their health 
generally was excellent. This was due to a good 
provision of canned vegetables, to the close regula- 
tion of the exercise and clothing of the men, and 
to the strict temperance enforced as to all alco- 
holic stimulants. The men were obliged to take 
active exercise two hours every day. Games of 
foot-ball on the ice, races on foot or skates and in 
sledges, hunting excursions, everything, were re- 
sorted to to keep up their spirits, and vary the 
terrible monotony of the life they were condemn- 


to. 

On the whole the company showed marvellous 
mental elasticity as well as physical endurance. 
Shut in the locked sea of broken ice, they liter- 
ally laughed at death. Poor Dr Lone was always 
sanguine, always cheerful, never ceasing his ef- 
forts to keep the men in his charge up to the trial 
they were passing through, and never relaxing 
the vigilance with which he watched over every 
detailof theirconduct. Lieutenant DANENHOWER 
speaks admiringly of the Captain, and asked the 
reporters particularly to deny for him that he 
had intended at any time to cast any reflection 
upon his conduct. He also said that in his opin- 
ion MELVILLE, who was in charge of the relief 
expedition, had done everything in his power, and 
all and more than his duty required, in his man- 
agement of that undertaking. To the Herald 
reporter he remarked: ‘‘ Let me say emphatical- 
ly that I consider it very unfair ‘to MELVILLE in 
his absence, and toward the memory of Dre Lone, 
who is dead, to criticise those who can not defend 
themselves.” In which manly sentiment every 
honest heart will agree. | 

It is one of the most curious incidents in this 
whole strange story that the men who have re- 
turned to us from tortures such as Dante hardly 
dreamed of for his frozen Inferno seem to regard 
their experience with great equanimity. What 
we read of in a connected tale, they have borne 
through a long series of slowly passing hours, 
and they seem to recall now, not the horrible sum 
total of their suffering, but its tedious monotony. 
“T think,” said Lieutenant DaNENHOWER, “ we 
were more worried and depressed by the same- 
ness and dreariness of the scene—the utter soli- 
tude—than anything else. Togo upon deck every 
day and look out upon the same vast, endless 
waste of ice—it was that which we appeared to 
feel the most.” And yet, though to this were 
added the fearful struggle with the elements in 
the “retreat,” the bare escape with life, the long 
enforced darkness from the blinded eyes, Lieu- 
tenant Danennower still nurses schemeseof fur 
ther and more daring exploration. Speaking o 
the discovery of the north pole, he says: “I think 
that, with repeated efforts, something can bé ac- 
complished toward it. My experience of three 
months of boating and sledding leads me to think 


that Marknaw’s latitude, the highest so far reach-’ 


ed [about 400 miles from the pole}, can be sur- 
passed. I have a plan of my own, but would not 
care to go into that at present.” 

The Lieutenant’s faithful care of poor Jack 
CoLE was very touching. He would not come 
ashore until the unfortunate boatswain had been 
taken in charge by the naval authorities. It 
will be remembered that CoLr’s mind was broken 
down, the Lieutenant thinks not so much by his 
own sufferings as by the sight of that of his com- 
panions. He has at times been very violent, and 
was pinioned on his arrival here; but he was ev- 
tirely quiet and happy coming up the bay, and 
was particularly anxious to kiss every one whom 
he recognized. It is announced that he will be 
placed by Mr. Bennett in a private asylum, and 
Lieutenant Danennower has hopes of his ultimate 
recovery. Lona Sine, the Chinaman, was as calm 
as an Oriental fatalist could be ex to be. 
He gave his opinion that the north pole was a 
‘belly good countlee,” and expressed his inten- 
tions for the future in the curt phrase, ‘“ Mebbe 
go back.” | 

Lieutenant DangnnoweR was present at the 
Decoration-day ceremonies in New York on the 
30th, where the miniature Jeannette, crushed in 
the ice—the whole represented in flowers, and 
borne before the Lieutenant’s carriage — must 
have given the final touch of contrast between 
his present situation and the experiences of the 
last three years, | | 


PROFESSOR NAIRNE. 


Cartes Murray Narrne, Professor Emeritus 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and English 
Literature, of Columbia College, died May 29, at 
Warrenton, Virginia, whither he had gone in 
search of health. He was a native of Perth, 
Scotland, where he was born on the 15th of April, 
1808. In 1830 he graduated at St. Andrews 
University, and two years later at Edinburgh. 

He came to this city in 1847, and was for sev- 
eral years an instructor in the Albany Female 
Academy. Ten years later he was appointed to 
& professorship in Columbia College, and remain- 


ed in the active discharge of its duties until : 


about a year ago, when failing health compelled 
hin to seek retirement and rest. Professor 
Natrne was an author of high repute, an accept- 
able lecturer, and a frequent contributor to peri- 
odical literature. 


EMERSON IN ENGLAND. 


Tue death of Emerson caused an emotion in 
England which must by this time have been felt 
at Concord. The Free Public Library of that 
sacred town, a local memorial of him whose mon- 
ument is the thinking world, has been forwarded 
the principal English papers, containing tributes 
to the memory of the great man, and will pre- 
serve them; but these, cordial as they are, will 
not report fully what Emerson was to many in 
England. On that sad day when Darwin was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, the hearts of his 
friends there were sitting also beside the couch 
of the great spiritualizer of evolution, to whom 
nearly fifty years ago nature whispered that same 
secret which Darwin discovered in his voyage 
round the world. In the very year (1836) when 
the young graduate of the English Cambridge re- 
turned from his voyage on the Beagle, and sat 
down to sum up his facts in the discovery of a 
new world, the scholar from the American Cam- 
bridge, who had voyaged to intellectual realms— 
penetrated the solitudes of Highgate, Rydal Mount, 
Craigenputtock—put forth his first book, Mature, 
wherein he raised as ideal truth that which Dar- 
win afterward established in solid masonry of 
fact. ‘The greatest delight which the fields and 
woods minister is the suggestion of an occult 
relation between man and vegetable.” ‘Every 
creature is only a modification ‘of the other.” 
Such sentences meet the eye on every page of 
Nature. It is marvellous to think that in the 
Concord woods this seer traced the progression 
of form—‘“ every chemical change, from the rud- 
est crystal up to the laws of life; every change 
of vegetation, from the first principle of growth 
in the eye of a leaf to the tropical forest and 
antediluvian coal mine; every animal function, 
from the sponge up to Hercules’”—twenty-two 
years before Darwin was heard from. This fact 
has escaped even English critics, and they are 
somewhat mystified by the enthusiasm which such 
men as Tyndall feel for Emerson. The truth is, 
Emerson is the only writer of his time whose 
works are in harmony with this last great gen- 
eralization of science. Auguste Comte ignored 
evolution; Mill was indifferent to it; Carlyle hated 
it. Emerson made it into a great hymn to nature. 


To those who read him, Emerson is a companion | 
that never grows old. Long ago Matthew Arnold | 
wrote his sonnet on Emerson: 


A&A voice oracnlar has pealed to-day; 
To-day a hero’s banner is unfurled.” 


And not long ago I heard him speak with admi- 
ration of Emerson, “‘ who never lost his sanity.” 
He is continually quoted in lectures, sermons, ar- 
ticles, and has been these many years, as if he 
were a well whither every teacher went to draw. 
The clergy use him as much as teachers like Max 
Miiller, Ruskin, and Professor Nichols. Emer- 
son’s works are not very much read by the lower 
classes, though he is destined to become a prophet 
among them, but his effect on individual minds 
among them has made the romance of many a 
humble home. During my residence in England 
I have met with instances of his influence in re- 
gions where it could least have been expected. 
When the late Dr. Lankester, coroner of London, 
died suddenly, a volume of Emerson’s essays was 
found in his pocket. When Emerson was last 
in this country, a Lord Mayor of London desired 
to meet him, because when he was a very poor 
lad he was stimulated to effort by reading Emer- 
son, and now attributes his success tohim. When 
Emerson preached in Edinburgh in 1833, a youth 
in the con tion showed him about the place, 
and the latter’s whole life was influenced. That 
is Alexander Ireland, author of a fine bibliograph- 
ical work, a gentleman of great influence in Man- 
chester. When Emerson, then unknown, was in 
England, Ireland tells me he wrote in his diary a 
page of enthusiasm, which afterward seemed. to 
him wild exaggeration, but it staid there till Em- 
erson’s books came, and made the early homage 
seem too cold. Such instances could be multi- 
plied. One other I may mention, that of Sophia 
Dobson Collet, an able writer on Oriental religious 
movements. This deformed lady listened to Em- 
erson’s lectures in 1848, and knew him; and I 
beliéve that princesses would envy, if they knew 
it, the exaltation of that little study at Highbury, 
where this invalid has lived in the presence of 
her American friend. 

I have been continually impressed by indica- 
tions that for many young thinkers Carlvle was 
redeemed by his love for Emerson. Whatever 


might be the pessimist views of the Chelsea sage, : 


whatever his reactionism, he bowed his head be- 
fore Emerson. In my own experience, whenever 
Carlyle was particularly stormy, mention of Em- 
erson could calm him at once. Emerson never 


bent a-hair’s-breadth before Carlyle, and was. even- 


careful to mingle stern truth with his warm friend- 
ship. How faithful were-the wounds of this 
friend may be seen in an unpublished letter from 


which I quote, and which produced a of 
impression upon the mind of Carlyle: _— 


“‘Conoorp, 26 September, 1864. 

“ Dear CarLyYLe,—Your friend young S—— 
brought me your letter now too many days ago 
It contained heavy news of your household yet 
such. these our autumnal days we must 
await with what firmness we can. I hear with 
pain ‘that your wife, whom I have only seen beam. 
ing goodness and intelligence, has suffered and 
suffers so severely. I recall my first visit to your 
house, when I pronounced you wise and fortunate 
in those relations wherein best men are often 
neither wise nor fortunate. For the rest the Co. 
lonna motto would fit your letter—‘ Though sad 
I am strong.’ 

“T had received in July (forwarded by young 
S.) the fourth volume of Friedrich, and it was my 


‘best reading in the summer, and for weeks my 


ohly reading. One fact was paramount in all the 
good I draw from it, that whomsoever many years 
had used and worn, they had not yet broken any 
fibre of your force—a pure joy to me, who abhor | 
the inroads which time makes on me and my 
friends. - To live too long is the capital misfor- 
tune. But this book will excuse you from any 
unseemly haste to make up your accounts—nay, 
hold you to fulfill your career with all amplitude 
and clearness. I found joy and pride in it, and 
discerned a golden chain of continuity not often 
seer? in the works of men, apprising me that one 
good head and great heart remained in England, 
immovable, superior to his own eccentricities and 
perversities. 

““T have in these last years lamented that you 
had not made the visit to America which in ear- 
lier years you projected or favored. It would 
have made it impossible that your name should 
be cited for one moment on the side of the ene- 
mies of mankind. Ten days’ residence in this 
country would have made you the organ of the 
sanity of England and Europe to us and to them, 
and have shown you the necessities and aspira- 


‘tions which struggle up in our free States, which 


as yet have no organ to others, and are ill and 
unsteadily articulated here. In our to-day’s di- 
vision of Republican and Democrat it is certain 
that the American nationality lies in the Repub- 
lican party (mixed and multiform though that 
party be), and I hold it not less certain that, 
viewing all the nationalities of the world, the 
battle of Humanity is at this hour in America. 

“ Ah, how gladly would I enlist yeu with your 
thunder-bolt on our part! How gladly enlist the 
wise, thoughtful, efficient pens and voices of Eng- 
land! We want England and Europe to hold our 
people stanch to their best tendency. Are the Eng- 
lish of this day incapable of a great sentiment? 
Can they not leave cavilling at petty failures and 
bad manners, and at the dunce part (always the 


largest part in human affairs), and leap to the 
suggestions and finger-pointings of the gods, 


which, above the understanding, feed the hopes 
and guide the wills of men? This war has been 
conducted above the heads of all the actors in it ; 
and the foolish terrors, ‘What shall we do with 
the negro?’ ‘ The entire black population is coming 
North to be fed,’ etc., have strangely ended in the 
fact that the black refuses to leave his climate ; 
gets his living and the living of his employer 
there, as he has always done; is the natural ally 
and soldier of the Republic in that climate; now 


| takes the place of 200,000 white soldiers, and 


will be, as the conquest of the country proceeds, 
its garrison, till Peace without Slavery returns. 
Slave-holders in London have filled English ears 
with their wishes and perhaps beliefs; and our 
people, generals, and politicians have carried the 
like, at first, to the war, until corrected by irre- 
sistible experience. Our census of 1860 and the 
war are poems which will in the next age inspire 
a genius like your own. I hate to write you a 
newspaper, but in these times ’tis wonderful what 
sublime lessons I have once and again read on 
the bulletin-boards in the streets. Everybody 
has been wrong in his guess, except good women, 
who never despair of an ideal right. 

“Forgive this long writing, and keep the old 
kindness which I prize above words. My kind- 
est salutations to the dear invalid. 

W. Emerson.” 


When Emerson was last, in this country—on 
his way home from Egypt, where he had appar- 
ently recovered the health lost through the burn- 
ing of his house—his visit gave pleasure to many. 
Professor Tyndall was radiant. He still keeps 
with care the little volume he picked up on 4 
book-stall in his youth, on whose fly-leaf he wrote, 
“ Purchased by inspiration,” and which influenced 
his life. He regretted that Emerson did not feel : 
equal 'to giving a course of lectures at the Royal 
Institution. Oxford, where he was the guest of 
Max Miiller, was still more disappointed. — The 
only address he gave was a brief one, which I 
heard, at the Working-Men’s College, in London, 
Thomas Hughes being beside him. In this touch- 
ing last word in England, characteristically given 
to humble and earnest learners, he spoke of the 
“ pathetically noble” effort of English scholars 
to educate their brethren in less happy circum- 
stances. His face beamed upon the small assem- 
bly his farewell. To see the various men that 
gathered around Emerson in England, one might 
say that Concord as a virtue was organized in the 
Sage of Concord. Dean Stanley and Professor 
‘Newman a brother, Father Newman, he so 
surprisingly resembled in head and face), he 
dall and Max Miiller, Huxley and Froude, an 
men of all various ideas, made @ harmonious 
Round Table about him. Allingham, whose poe! 
“The Touchstone” Emerson read in Concord 
Town-Hall on the day of John Brown’s execution, 
guided him to Milton’s tomb and other shrines 


| about London. He visited that true poet of whom 


‘America knows too little, W. B. Scott, whose bro- 
ther painted the portrait now in Concord Library. 
Of course he was much with Carlyle, and that 
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“ae at Chelsea had its last weeks of serene. 


sunshine while Emerson was here. From Lg - 
don he paid visits to the Irelands at Manchester, 
to Lord and Lady Amberley, at Tintern, and he 
visited Cyfarthfa Castle, in Wales, on the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Rose Crawshay, where I had charm- 


‘ing walks with him amid the silent hills. His 


friends in England have “marked round with 
vermilion” that festal year when Emerson came 
into the homes he had made happy; and many 
were the children brought to him that they might 
say to their children and children’s children, 
“This hand has been kept purer because it was 


once touched by Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 
M. D. Conway. 


GARIBALDI. 


In Grusepre GarrpaLpt, who died at Caprera 
on the evening of June 2, of bronchitis, Italy has 
lost her most illustrious citizen. To him, even 
more than to Cavour, Mazzin1, or Victor Eman- 
UEL, she owes her liberty and unification. A man 
of the people, brave, chivalrous, unselfish, enthu- 
siastic in the cause of human liberty, by his ex- 
ample and daring deeds he roused his countrymen 
to the great struggle which, after many disasters 


and disheartening reverses, resulted in the com-. 


plete overthrow of the foreign tyranny under 
which Italy had groaned for generations. He 
was the idol of the people. Had he chosen, he 
might have been the Dictator of Italy; but with 
a patriotism which sought nothing but the good 
of his country, he put aside the temptation in or- 
der that the Italian states might be merged into 
one strong nationality. His life was full of ad- 
venture. He served as a soldier in many lands, 


but always as a lover of human liberty, never as 


@ mercenary. 

GARIBALDI was born at Nice, of poor parents, 
on the 22d of July, 1807. At an early age he 
embraced his ancestral calling of a sailor, and 
was for several years engaged in the coasting 
trade in various parts of the Mediterranean. At 
the age of twenty-four he became acquainted 
with Mazzin1, with whom he was concerned in an 
unsuccessful conspiracy against CHARLES ALBERT, 
Compelled to leave his 
country, he eventually made his way to. South 
America, and soon after his arrival in that coun- 
try engaged in the privateer service of the revolt- 
ed republic of Rio Grande against Brazil, and 
experienced the various vicissitudes of victory, 
defeat, imprisonment, shipwreck, and escape in 
the revolutionary war. Amidst his troubles and 
dangers by land and sea, he found comfort in his 
ith a Brazilian lady, named ANITA, to 
whom hewas devotedly attached, and who fully 
returned hi ection. 

In 1847, hearing of the elevation of Pius IX. 
to the papacy, and persuaded of his liberal tend- 
encies, GARIBALDI Offered him his services, but 
they were not accepted. He then offered his 
sword to CHarRLES ALBERT, then in the field 
against Austria, and upon being repulsed by that 
monarch, repaired to Milan, where he was com- 
missioned by the provincial government to or- 


- ganize Lombard volunteers for the war of free- 


dom. After the flight of the Pope, GariBaLp1 
visited Rome, where he found the people rejoi-. 
cing over the proclamations of a republic, under 
which he was elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly. He received orders to watch with his troops 
the movements of the King of Naples, but was 
called from this duty in order to resist the French 
army, Which was then proceeding to invest the 
Roman territory. A severe battle took place 
on the 30th of April, in which GaripaLonr, after a 
hard struggle against superior discipline and num- 
bers, drove the French soldiers from the field. 
This victory was followed up by another, over 
the Neapolitan army, on the 9th of May. Rome, 
however, after a terrible struggle, which raged 
without intermission from the 23d to the 28th of 
June, feli into the hands of the French; and on 
the 2d of July Garrpatp1, with 5000 of his vol- 
unteers, took his departure to carry on the war 
against the Austrians and the King of Naples. 
But misfortunes-overpowered him. Many of his 
soldiers surrendered to the enemy, and his faith- 
ful Anrra, who had shared all his dangers, yielded 
up her life, a victim to anxiety and fatigue. 

Then came the episode of his life in America— 
a8 a soap and candle manufacturer on Staten Isl- 
and, a merchant in Cincinnati, a wanderer in Cali- 
fornia ; and then a brief return to his old busi- 
ness as a trader in the Mediterranean. Having 
amassed a little capital, he purchased the’ small 
island of Caprera, off the coast of Sardinia, where 
he settled down as an agriculturist, determined to 
await events. 

The opportunity came in 1859, when he was 
summoned by Victor EMaNvEL to Turin to con- 
cert the plan which he was to play against the 
Austrians, then threatening Sardinia. He re- 
ceived a commission as Lieut t-General, and 
found himself at the head of a choice band of 
3000 volunteers, with which he left Turin on the 
20th of May, and carried on a guerrilla warfare, 
which greatly harassed the Austrians. His fol- 
lowers—soon increased to 17,000 men—took Va- 
rese, Camerlata, and Como, and were successful 
at Bergamo, Brescia, and Rezzato. | 

After the hasty Treaty of Villafranca, which put 
an end to the war, leaving Venice in the hands of 
the Austrians, Garipatpi retired from his com- 
mand, and resigned his rank in the Italian army, 
in order that he might be free to engage in his 
long-meditated expedition for the liberation of 
the Two Sicilies from the misrule of Francis II. 
Whea all was ready, he embarked at Genoa for 
Sicily on the 5th of May, 1860; landed on the 
10th at Marsala, where he proclaimed himself 
Dictator of Sicily, in the name of Vicror Eman- 
URL, and proceeded to take Palermo and Messina. 
He then crossed the straits, landed in Calabria, 
and himself of Naples, which he enter- 
ed on the 9th of September. There he proclaim- 
ed Victron amidst general enthusiasm 


and rejoicing. The Neapolitan army was defeat- 
ed on the Ist of October; on the 21st the people 
of Naples voted in favor of annexation to the Sar- 
dinian States; on the 7th of November Victor 
EMANUEL entered Naples, and on the 27th the 
army of GaRIBALDI was disbanded. | 

GARIBALDI now retired to Caprera again, where 
he matured his plans for the ill-advised and un- 
successful expedition against Rome, in which 
. Victor EMANUEL was obliged to take part against 
him. In 1864 he paid a short visit to England, 
where he was received with great enthusiasm, 
and again retired to Caprera. He took an ener- 
getic part in the campaign of 1866, which gave 
Venice to Italy; but still restless under the ex- 
clusion of Rome from the kingdom, he began an 
agitation in 1867 for the annexation of the Papal 
States. This brought him again into collision 
with the Italian government, and he suffered ar- 
rest and imprisonment. He succeeded, however, 
in escaping, and entered the Pontifical States at 
the head of a small force. After a few unim- 
portant successes, he was defeated by the com- 
bined French and Papal forces at Mentana on the 
4th of November. On the evening of the same 
day he was arrested, and conducted to the fortress 
of Varignano, near Spezia. Owing to a severe 
illness, it was soon deemed expedient to transport 
him to Caprera. 

With the exéeption of the brief episode of 
service in France during the Franco-German war, 
GaRIBALD!’s military career was now ended. He 
lived to see the desire of his heart fulfilled in the 
restoration of Rome as the capital of united Italy ; 
and although he would have preferred a republic, 
he gave a loyal support to the monarchy, as offer- 
ing the only practicable solution of the great prob- 
lem of Italian freedom and unity. 


A RECEIPT IN FULL” 


Tue tins had all been scoured until she could 
see her face, or grotesque caricatures of her face, 
in each and every one of them ; the window-panes 
polished until they sparkled, or had sparkled— 
for it was now twilight—in the bright June sun- 
shine; the silver burnished until neither spot nor 
speck marred its mild lustre; the loaves of bread 
baked until each crispy crust took on the right 
shade of tempting brown; and Molly was scrub- 
bing the only unscrubbed corner of the kitchen— 
when Miss Cameron’s deep, harsh, precise voice 
came to her from the dining-room: “ Mary, are 
you not through yet ?” 

** Almost, ma’am,” answered Molly. 

“JT think it is high time you were quite,” de- 
clared the voice. ‘ You must make haste. We 
are going to the lecture this evening, Miss Geor- 
gette and I; and as, Mr. Malcolm also wishes to 

out, we will be obliged to lock up the house. 
erefore it is necessary that you should leave as 
soon as possible.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Molly, meekly, and finish- 
ed her scrubbing, with her tears falling fast and 
thick. Poor little girl! she had tried so hard to 
please her mistresses, or rather her mistress—for 
Miss Georgette was but a reflection of her elder 
sister—and her efforts had been met with a grim 
silence that betokened a begrudged satisfaction, 
until the last few weeks; that is, in fact, until 
Mr. George Malcolm came there. Mr. Malcolm 
was a sort of step-brother to the Misses Cameron 
(his father, a widower, with two boys, had mar- 
ried their mother, a widow, with two girls), and 
they inheriting nothing in the way of property 
from their own father, he generously made them 
an allowance from the moderate fortune left him 
by his. Generously and forgivingly—for they 
had not rendered a tithe of the respect, to say 
nothing of affection, which was his due, to their 
indulgent and kind-hearted step-father, choosing 
to look upon their mother’s second marriage as 
an insult to the memory of the parent whose not- 
at-all-amiable characteristics had been his only 
legacy to them. | 

The cottage in which they lived, situated in the 
prettiest part of Meadowville (the furniture there- 
in being their own, the bequest of a maternal 
grandmother), belonged to Mr. George; and here 
he had come in search of solitude and quiet, for 
the first time in twelve years or more, to spend a 
month or two in thinking out and arranging plans 
for starting a large business in a neighboring 
city. And, as I have already intimated, things 
had changed much for the worse with Molly, the 
servant-maid, since his arrival. The grim silence 
had given place to most open fault-finding, when 
Mr. Malcolm was not within hearing. The coffee 
was too strong, the tea too weak, the chickens 
underdone, the steaks burned, the eggs boiled too 
hard, the rooms badly swept, the shirts poorly 
ironed ; and aH these complaints, with many more, 
the elder spinster, confirmed by the younger, gave 
her to understand originated with the guest. 

‘‘What a hard man to please he must be!” 
Molly said to herself many times. ‘ And yet he 
has one of the handsomest and kindest faces I 
ever saw; and he spoke right pleasantly to me 
the first day he came, and even offered me his 
hand (how Miss Cameron did frown!); but I pre- 
- tended not to see it, for I knew it was not my place 
to shake hands with him. It is strange he should 
have become so fractious. He was so good and 
merry and kind when I was a little girl. I’ve 
heard father say often he’d rather shoe a horse 
for him than for any one else in the village.” 
And then she would fall to thinking how grand he 
used to look to her childish eyes when he came 
riding up on his bay mare to the smithy, where 
she spent half her time watching her father at 
the forge. And he always brought her a gay 
picture-book, or a pretty ribbon, or a box of can- 
dies, or a bright new silver piece—one Christmas 
it was a gold one—and claimed a kiss (good gra- 
cious! how her cheeks flushed at the remem- 
vrance!) for payment when he rode away again. 
How happy, how very happy, she had been then, 
with that dear father and dear old Aunt Nanny ! 


—so happy that she had scarcely ever felt the loss 


“homeless and almost frien 


of the mother who had died in giving her birth. 
But when Molly was fifteen, the blacksmith, so 
strong and ruddy that it seemed impossible pain 
or sickness could ever come near him, fell sick, 
and after lingering, sorely crippled, for nearly 
two years, died, leaving nothing to his darling 
but hard work. Yes, there was one alternative: 
to become Mrs. Jake Wiilow, and mistress of the 
forge again; but Jake was a rough, vulgar fel- 
low, and Molly, inheriting the delicate tastes and 
gentle ways of her mother (who had been a shy, 
pretty young governess before she married the 
handsome blacksmith), shrank from the loud voice 
and rude laughter of her would-be husband. And 
80, in preference to accepting Jake’s offer, she be- 
came—and Heaven knows this was a hard enough 
thing to do—maid-of-all-work in the cottage of 
the Misses Cameron. Poor little Molly! prettier 
than many a princess, with lovely, black-fringed 
gray eyes, and hair of the very darkest brown— 
hair that would curl in spite of her, to Miss Cam- 
eron’s great displeasure, “If had such untidy 
hair,” that lady would often declare, glancing ap- 
provingly into the mirror at the flat dyed bands 
that made a triangle of her high narrow fore- 
head, “I'd shave my head ;”’ and “ We'd certain- 
ly shave our heads,” would echo Miss Georgette. 

The kitchen floor finished, the rugs shaken and 
returned to their places, the bread put away in 


the big stone jar in the cupboard, Molly sought. 


her own room (which, truth to tell, was no room 
at all, but a corner of the garret rudely partition- 
ed off, with only a small skylight to admit light 


- and air—there were rooms, empty, unused rooms, 


in the attic, but “they were much too good for a 
servant,” Miss Cameron said; and “very much 
too good for a servant,” agreed her sister)—to 
make ready for her flitting. Molly leoked around 
it as she tied her straw hat over her rebellious 
tresses, and again the tears filled her eyes. It 
had not been a happy place of rest to her, but it 
had been a place of rest, and a shelter, and she 
had been glad to have it, fearing to leave it lest 
worse luck lay beyond. 

And she would not have been compelled to 
leave it had it not been for that unfortunate mir- 
ror, and the unceasing complaints of the old bach- 
elor. . Old bachelor! Why, he couldn’t be so 
very old, after all, for he was only one-and-twen- 
ty (she was then between five and six) when he 
gave her the ribbons and books and silver pieces, 
and she gave him the kisses. , 

But the sound of closing shutters broke in on 


her reverie, and reminded her that her departure 


was waited for, and taking her bundle in her 
hand, she ran quickly and lightly down the stairs 
to the parlor, where the maiden ladies sat erect 
and stern, their bonnets already on in readiness 
for the lecture. | 

“I’m going now,” said Molly, standing in the 
doorway, her sweet, pathetic face, with its plead- 
ing gray eyes and quivering lips, in no way touch- 
ing what her mictresses were pleased to call their 
hearts. 
gette.” 

But the only reply she got was: “ Bear in mjnd 
that you are still indebted to us eight-and-twenty 
dollars. If, however, you should prefer to pur- 
chase a mirror yourself in place of the one broken 
by you, we will consent to receive it, provided it 
is in every way as good as that left us by our 

ndmother. And in that case we will agree to 
refund the eight dollars, your last month’s wages, 
which we have retained as the first installment 
of your debt; whicl’ is really much more than 
could have been ex of us.” 

“Oh yes, indeed, very much more than could 
have been expected of us,” murmured Miss Geor- 

tte. 

“ For such gross carelessness—” Miss Cameron 
went on. 

“Indeed, ma’am,” interrupted Molly, her cheeks 
flaming and her eyes sparkling, “as I have told 
you, I never touched it: I wasn’t even near it. I 
was sweeping the other side of the parlor when 
it fell, and the cord it hung by was all moth-eaten, 
and had parted just in the middle, as I showed 
you at the time.” 

“Should be punished,” continued Miss Cam- 
eron, not paying the slightest attention to the girl. 
“And one word more. Please to remember that 
we have your signature to an acknowledgment 
that you consider yourself responsible for the 
breakage.” 

“You frightened me so that I scarcely knew 
what I was signing,” said Molly. “ But as I have 
promised, I will pay you, for it shall never be 
said that my father’s daughter broke her word. 
I'd give you the few dollars I have saved, if I had 
not to keep them for my own support until I get 
another place. Poor Aunt Nanny can only give 
me shelter, for, as you know, she has depended 
almost entirely on me for food and clothes ever 
since my father died.” 

“Yes, and a very ridiculous thing for both of 
you,” snapped Miss Cameron, with a cold snap. 
“She might much better sell the hut she lives in 
for kindling-wood, and go to the poor-house, and 
you might much better save your wages to pay 
for the things you break. For break you will to 
the end of your days. I never saw a person with 
such fly-away hair as yours that was not vain, 
careless, and frivolous. You may go.” 

“Yes, indeed, you may go,”’ added Miss Geor- 


gette. 
And thé’ poor. child” out into the road, 
with a shadow 
on her fair young face and a pain in her young 
heart. But she had only turned ‘into the long 
lane that led to old Nanny’s cottage, when some 
one came quickly to her side, and said, in a kind- 
ly voice, “Molly !—poor little Molly!” and there 
was Mr. Malcolm. And Molly, in her grief, think- 
ing only of him as the friend of her childhood, 
who had known her as the darling of the kindest 
of fathers, flung her bundle down, and burst into 
a passionate oe of tears. 
“They were hard on me, your sisters, Mr. Mal- 
colm,”’ she sobbed—" very hard on me. I did my 


“ Good-by, ma’am. Good-by, Miss Geor- 


best for them. I worked—and I am not very 
strong, though I am a blacksmith’s daughter— 
from morning till night, and yet I could not please 
them. And it was not my fault about the mirror. 
It was not—it was not—it was not. Though Miss 
Cameron insists that I stopped sweeping to look 
at my curly hair—I can’t help its curling; I did 
everything to make it straight; I tied it back so 
tight, over and over again, that my head ached 
awful—and knocked it with the broom. She was 
a little better before you came; but after you 
came, and complained so much about the tea, 
and the coffee, and your shirts, and—and every- 


| thing—” 


“T complain !’ exclaimed her listener, break- 
ing in upon her rather confused narration of her 
wrongs. “ Why, I never complained of anything. 
How could 1?—there was nothing to be com- 
plained of.” | 

“She said you did. But I beg pardon, sir’— 
suddenly remembering the difference between the 
candy-and-kisses time and the present. ‘She is 
your sister, and—and my troubles are nothing to 
you.’ | 

“She is my sister an extremely long step off,” 
he replied, gravely; “and your troubles are a 
great deal to me; and furthermore, I think I see 
&@ way—a pleasant way—out of them. Let: me 
walk with you to your aunt Nanny’s, and there, 
with her to advise us, we'll talk matters over.” 

“Oh, it’s such a poor place; Mr. Malcolm! - Miss 
Cameron called it a hut, and said it was only fit 
for kindling-wood.” | | 

“‘T’ve been in much poorer places, Molly,” said 
he, and picking up her bundle, he walked! by her 
side to the old woman’s cottage. | 


Two weeks passed by. A poor drudge from 
the work-house, whose chief (in fact whose sole) 


recommendation was “no wages,” had taken - 


Molly’s place in the Misses Cameron’s kitchen. 
Mr. Malcolm had gone away on business directly 
after her coming, and on the evening appointed 
for his return, the two sisters, attired in dresses 


of dull gray, unrelieved by a single touch of col- 
or, sat (everything in the house being in heart- 


chilling, dreadful stony order), one at each parlor 
window, awaiting his arrival. | 

“ He must be coming ; I think I hear wheels,” 
said the elder, in her usual precise tones. | 

“* Wheels,” repeated her sister. | 

And “ wheels” they were, but not the wheels of 
a carriage, but those of a truck, and this truck, 
on which lay a long wooden box, stopped before 
the cottage door. | 

‘‘A mirror for Miss Cameron,” the driver call- 
ed out as he jumped down. 

“A mirror!’ repeated the spinster, unable to 
restrain a gesture of surprise. And“ A mirror!” 
said Miss Georgette, with another gesture of sur- 
prise. | 

“Yes, ma’am; from Willard’s, New York. 
Where is it to be taken ?” Me | 

“ First unpack it out here,” commanded the lady, 
recovering her self-possession. “I can’t have the 
house littered up with splinters and shavings.” 

““No, indeed,” chimed in Miss Georgette, also 
recovering her self-possession. “Splinters and 
shavings !” 

So the box was unpacked at the road-side, and 
the mirror taken from it proved to be better and 
handsomer in every respect than that it had been 
sent to replace. | 

“T’ve brought wire’to hang it with,” said the 
man, as he carried it into the house; “so there’ll 
be no danger from moths this time.” _. 

“Moths!” said Miss Cameron, glaring at him. 
And “ Moths!” echoed her sister, also glaring. 
And they both continued to glare, as though call- 
ed upon to superintend a piece of work highly 
repugnant to their feelings, until the mirror was 
hung, and the driver again in his place on the 
truck. 
“Of course George sent it,” said Miss Canier- 
on, when the man had driven away. 
Brown must pay for the other all the same. Our 
having this makes no difference in regard)/¢o the 
agreement with her.” | 

“No difference in regard to the agreement with 


her,” assented Miss Georgette—wher who'should | 


walk in, in a gray silk walking dress, a bunch of 
crimson flowers at her throat, and another in her 
belt, and the most coquettish gray hat, adorned 
with more crimson flowers, but Molly herself ? 

“‘Good-evening,” she said, smilingly. ‘I have 
called for a receipt in full.” | 

“A receipt in full! And for what, pray ? 
Have you brought the money?” asked her whi- 
lom mistress. And, “Have you brought the 
money ?” echoed her other whilom mistress. 

‘** No, I have not brought the money,” answered 
Molly; “but I have sent you a mirror that more 
than answers all your requirements.” 

“ You!” from both sisters at once. And again, 
for the second time in one short hour, they were 
guilty of being surprised, and letting their sur- 
prise be seen. | 

“Yes, I. Ihave the bill with me. A receipt 
in full, if you please.” © 

Miss Cameron arose, walked in a stately man- 
ner—Molly following her—to her desk in the din- 
ing-room, seated herself, took pen, ink, and paper, 
and began: “ Received from Mary B—” when— 

“Stop a moment,” said Molly; “my name is no 
longer Mary Brown.” .% 

“And what may it be?” inquired Miss Cam- 
eron, regarding her with lofty contempt. | 

“ Pll answer that question,” answered Mr. Mal- 
colm, suddenly appearing, and passing his arm 
round the slender gray silk waist, thereby crush- 
ing the bunch of roses in the natty belt—“ Mrs. 
George Malcolm.” — | 


The pen fell from Miss Cameron’s hand, and - 


for the first time, in her life that estimable wo- 


man went into hysterics, whither her equally esti- 


mable sister immediately followed her. 

And Molly, taking her leave at that- moment, 
never received any receipt, in full or otherwise, 
after all, Mangarst 


“But Mary 
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KEPT IN THE DARK. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avtnoe or Farm,” “Tar Warnen,” “Is He 
-Porznsoy 2?” Magion Fay,” Fro. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. WESTERN. 


“Tae Holts travelled about during the whole of 
that year, passing the summer in Switzerland, and 
the autumn in the north of Italy, and found them- 
selves at Rome in November, with the intention 
of remaining there for the winter. One place was 


* the samie to them as another, and it was necessary 


that they should at any rate exist until the term 


. had expired for which they had let their house. 


Mrs. Holt had, I think, enjoyed her life. She had 
been made more of than at home, and had been 
happy amidst the excitement, But with Cecilia 
it had been for many months as though all things 
had been made of leather and prunello. She had 
not cared, or had not seemed to care, for scenery 
or for cities. In that last episode of her life she 
had aspired to a new career, and had at first been 
fairly successful. And she had loved the man 


_ honestly for a time,.and had buoyed herself up 


with great intentions as to the future duties of 
her life. Then had come her downfall, in which 
it was commonly said of her that she had been 
jilted’ by her lover. Even when the mountains 
of Switzerjand had been so fine before her eyes 
as in truth to console her by their beauty, she had 
not admitted that she was consoled. The Cam- 
panile at Florence had filled her with that satis- 
faction which comes from supreme beauty. But 
still when she went home to her hotel she thought 
more of Sir Francis Geraldine than of the Cam- 
panile. To have been jilted would be bad, but to 
have it said of her that she had been jilted when 


-she was conscious that it was untrue was a sore 


provocation. And yet no one could say but that 
she had behaved well and been instigated by good 
motives. She had found that her lover was igno- 
ble, and did not love her. And she had at once 


. separated herself from him. And since that in 


all her correspondence with her friends she had 
quietly endured the idea which would continually 
cropap that she had been jilted. She never denied 
it; but it was the false accusation rather than the 
loss of all that her marriage had promised her 
which made her feel the Matterhorn and the Cam- 
panile to be equally ineffective. Then there grad- 
ually came to her some comfort from a source 
from which she had certainly not expected it. On 
their travels they had become acquainted with 
a Mr. Western, a silent, shy, almost middle-aged 
man, whom they had sat next to at dinner for 
nearly a week before they had become acquainted 
with him. - But they had passed on from scenery 
to city, and, as had been their fortune, Mr. Western 
had passed on with them. Who does not know 
the way in which some strange traveller becomes 
his friend on a second or a third meeting in some 
station or hotel saloon? In this way Mrs. Holt 
and Cecilia had become acquainted with Mr. 
Western, and on parting with him at Venice in 
October had received with gratification the as- 
surance that he would again ‘turn up” in Rome. 
‘He is a very good sort of man,” said Mrs. Holt 
to her daughter that night. , Cecilia agreed, but 
with perhaps less enthusiasm than her mother 
had displayed. For Mrs. Holt the assertion had 
been quite enthusiastic. But Cecilia did think 
that Mr. Western had made himself agreeable. 
He was an unmarried man, however, and there 
had been something in the nature of a communi- 
cation which he had made to her that had pre- 
vented her from being loud in his praise. Not 
that the communication had been one which had 
in any way given offense; but it had been unex- 
pected, confidential, and of such a nature as to 
create much thought. No doubtan intimacy had 
sprung up between them. But yet it was singular 
that a man apparently so reticent as Mr. Western 
should make such acommunication. How the in- 
timacy had grown by degrees need not here be ex- 
plained, but that it had grown to be very close 
will appear from the nature of the story told. 

- The story was one of Mr. Western’s own life, 
and was as follows. He was a man of good, but 
not of large, private means. He had been to Ox- 
ford, and had there distinguished himself. He 
had been called to the bar, but had not practiced. 
He had gone into Parliament, but had left it, find- 
ing that the benches of the House of Commons 
were only fitted for the waste of time. He had 


_ Joined scientific societies, to which he still belong-* 


ed, but which he did not find to be sufficient for 
his happiness. During these attempts and 
changes he had taken a house in London, and 
having a house, had thought it well to look for a 
wife. He had become engaged to a certain Miss 
Mary Tremenhere, and by her he had been—jilt- 
ed. Since that, for twelve months he had been 
travelling abroad, in quest, he said, not of consola- 
tion, but of some mitigation of his woe. Cecilia, 
when she heard this, whispered to him one little 
question, ** Do you love her 9” “TI thought I did,” 
heanswered. And then the subject was dropped. 

It was a most singular communication for him to 
make. Why should he, an elderly man as she at 
first took him to be, select her as the recipient 
for such a tale? She took him to be an elderly 
man, till she found by the accidents of conversa- 
tion that he was two years younger than Sir Fran- 
cis Geraldine. Then she looked into his face, and 
saw that appearance of age had come upon him 
from sorrow. There was a tinge of gray through 
his hair, and there were settled lines about his 
face, and a look of steadied thought about his 
mouth, which robbed him of all youth. But when 
she observed his upright form, and perceived that 
he was a strong stalwart man, in the very pride of 
manhood as far as strength was concerned—then 
she felt that she had wronged him. Still, he was 


‘said one day. 


one who had suffered so much as to be entitled 
to be called old. She felt the impossibility of 
putting him in the same category among men 
as that filled by Sir Francis Geraldine. The 


- strength of manhood was still there, but not the 


salt of youth. But why should he have told her 


' —-her who had exactly the same story to tell back 


again, if only she could tell it? Once, twice, there 
came to her an idea that she would tell it. He 
had sought for sympathy not under the assurance 
of secrecy, but with the full conviction, as she felt 
it, that his secret would be safe. Why should 
not she do the same? That there would be great 
comfort in doing so she was wellaware. To have 
some one who would sympathize withher! Hith- 
erto she had noone. Even-her mother, who was 
kindness, even obedience, itself, who attended to 
her smallest wish—even her mother regretted the 
baronet son-in-law. ‘And yet she would have 
been left all alone,” she said to herself, marvel- 
ling at the unselfish fondness of a mother. Mr. 
Western would be bound to sympathize. Having 
called upon her for sympathy, his must be ready. 
But when she had thought of it thrice she did not 
do it. Were she to tell her story, it would seem 
as though she were repeating to him back his own. 
“T too have been in love, and engaged, and have 
jilted a gentleman considerably my senior in age.” 
She would have to say that, likening herself to the 
girl who had jilted him, or else to tell the other 
story, the untrue story, the story which the world 
believed, in order that she might be on a par with 
him. Thisshecould notdo. If she told any, she 
must tell the truth, and the truth was not suit- 
able to be told. Therefore she kept her peace, 
and sympathized with a one-sided sympathy. 

In Rome they did again meet, and on this oc- 
casion they met as quite old friends. He called 
upon them at their hotel, and sat with them, hap- 
pier than usual in his manner, and, for him, al- 
most light and gay of heart. Parties were made 
to St. Peter’s, and the Coliseum, and the Capitol. 
When he left on that occasion Cecilia remarked 
to her mother how much less triste he was than 
usual. “Men, I suppose,” she said to herself, 
“‘ get over that kind of thing quicker than women.” 

In Rome it seemed to Cecilia that Mr. Western 
when alone with her had no other subject for con- 
versation than the ill treatment he had received 
from Mary Tremenhere. His eagerness in com- 
ing back to the subject quite surprised her. She 
herself was fascinated by it, but yet felt it would 
be better were she to puta stop toit. There was 
no way of doing this unless she were to take her 
mother from Rome. She could not tell him that 
on that matter he had said enough, nor could she 
warn him that so much of confidential intercourse 
between them would give rise in the minds of 
others to erroneous ideas. Her mother never 
seemed to see that there was anything peculiar in 
their intercourse. And so it went on from day 
to day and from week to week. 

“You asked me once whether I loved her,” he 
“T did; but Iam astonished now 
that it should have been so. She was very lovely.” 

suppose so.” 

“The most perfect complexion that was ever 
seen on a lady’s cheek.” Cecilia remembered 
that her complexion too had been praised before 
this blow had fallenupon her. “The color would 
come and go so rapidly that I used to marvel what 
were the thoughts that drove the blood hither and 
thither. There were no thoughts—unless of her 
own prettiness and her own fortunes. She accept- 
ed me as a husband because it was necessary for 
her to settle in life. I was in Parfiament, and that 
she thought to be something. I had a house in 
Chester Square, and that was something. She 
was promised a carriage, and that conquered her. 
As the bride I had chosen for myself she became 
known to many, and then she began to understand 
that she might have done better with herself. I 
am old, and not given tomanyamusements. Then 
came a man with a better income and with fewer 
years; and she did not hesitate for a moment. 
When she took me aside and told me that she had 
changed her mind, it was her quiescence and indif- 
ference that disturbed me most. There was no- 
thing of her new lover; but simply that she did 
not love me. I did not stoop for a moment to a 
prayer. I took her at her word, and left her. 
Within a week she was acknowledged to be en- 
gaged to Captain Geraldine.” 

The naming of the name of course struck Ce- 
cilia Holt. She remembered to have heard some- 
thing of the coming marriage by her lover’s cou- 
sin, and something, too, of the story of the girl. 
But it had reached her ear in the lightest form, 
and had hardly remained in her memory. It was 
now of no matter, as she had determined to keep 
her own history to herself. Therefore she made 
no exclamation when the name of Geraldine was 
mentioned. 

“How could I love her after that?” he con- 
tinued, betraying the strong passion which he 


felt. “I had loved a girl whose existence I had | 


imagined, and of whom I had seen merely the 
outward form, and had known nothing of the in- 
ner self. What is it that we love »” he continued. 
“Is it merely the colored doll, soft to touch and 
pleasant to kiss? Or is it some inner nature 
which we hope to discover, and of which we have 
found the outside so attractive? I had found 
no inner self which it had been possible that I 
could love. He was welcome to the mere doll, 
who was wanted simply that she should grace his 
equipage. I have asked myself, Why is it that I 
am so sorely driven, seeing that in truth I do not 
love her? I would not have her noWfor all the 
world. I know well how providential has been 
my escape. And yet I go about like a wounded 
animal who can find none to consort with him: 
Till I met you, and learned to talk to you, I was 
truly miserable. Andwhy? Because I had.been 
saved from falling when standing on a pre¢ipice. 
Because the engine had not been allowed to 
crush me when passing along on its iron road. 
po I not to rejoice and be thankful rather, as 
I think of what I have escaped? But in trath 


~ to me what people say ? 


it is the poor weakness of human nature. People 
say that I have been—jilted. What matters it 
I have been saved, and 
as time goes on I shall know it, and be thankful.” 

Every word of it came home to her, and gave 
her back her own story. There was her own 
soreness and her own salvation. There was the 
remembrance of what the people in Exeter were 
saying of her, only slightly relieved by the con- 
viction that she had been preserved from a life 
of unhappiness. But she had never been able 
to look at it quite as he did. He knew that the 
better thing had happened to him; but she, 
though she knew it also, was sore at heart be- 
cause people told the story, as she thought, to her 
discredit. There was, indeed, this difference be- 
tween them. It was said truly of him that the 
girl had jilted him, but falsely of her that she 
had been jilted. 7 

She, however, told him nothing of her own life. 
There had come moments in which she was sore- 
ly tempted. But she had allowed them to pass 
by, telling herself on each occasion that this at 
any rate was not the moment. Shecould not do 
it now—or now—or now—lest there should seem 
to be some peculiar motive on her own part. And 
so the matter went on till there had arisen a feel- 
ing of free confidence on the one side, and of ab- 
solute restraint on the other. She could not do 
it, she said to herself. Much as she trusted Mr. 
Western, deeply as she regarded him as her friend, 
strongly as she wished that the story had been 
told to him at some former passage of their in- 
timacy, the proper time had passed by, she said, 
and he must be left in his ignorance. 

Then one day there happened that which the 
outside world at Rome had long expected, and 
among the number Mrs. Holt. George Western 
proposed to marry Cecilia Holt. Of all the world 
at Rome who had watched the two together she 
probably was the last who thought of any such 
idea. But-even to her the idea must surely have 
come in some shape before the proposal. He 
had allowed her to feel that he was only happy 
in her company, and he had gradually fallen into 
the habit of confiding to her in everything. He 
had told her of his money, and of his future life. 
He had coneulted her about his books, and pic- 
tures he had bought, and even about the servants 
of his establishment. She can not but have ex- 
pected it. But yet when the moment came she 
was unable to give him an answer. 

It was not that she did not think that she liked 
him. She had been surprised to find how fond 
she had gradually become of him—how Sir Fran- 
cis had faded in her memory, and had become a 
poor washed-out daub of a man, while this other 
had grown into the proportions of a hero. She 
did not declare to herself that she loved him, but 
she was sure that she could do so. But two rea- 
sons did for a while make her feel that she could 
not accept him. The one was weak as water, but 
still it operated with her. Since she had been 
abroad she had corresponded regularly with Miss 
Altifiorla, and Miss Altifiorla in her letters had 
been very strong in her aversion to matrimony. 
Many things had been said apparently with the 
intention of comforting Cecilia, but written in 
truth with the view of defending herself. “I 
have chosen the better side, and have been true 
to it without danger of stumbling.” So it was 
that Miss Altifiorla put it. ‘“ You, dearest Cecilia, 
have had an accident, but have recovered, and 
stand once more upon the solid ground. Take 
care, oh, take care, that you do not fall.”” Cecilia 
did not remember that any chance of stumbling 
had come in Miss Altifiorla’s way ; and was upon 
the whole disgusted by the constancy of her 
friend’s arguments. ‘But still they did weigh, 
and drove her to ask herself whether, in truth, 
an unmarried life was not the safer for a woman. 
But the cause which operated the strongest with 
her was the silence which she had herself main- 
tained. There was indeed no reason why she 
should not at once begin and tell herstory. But 
in doing so it would appear that she had been in- 
duced to do it only by Mr. Western’s offer. And 
she cheated herself by some vague idea that she 
would be telling the secrets of another person. 
“Had it been for myself only,” she said to her- 
self, “I would have done it long since.. But that 
which made it improper then would make it still 
more improper now.” And so she held her peace 
and told Mr. Western nothing of the story. 

He came to her the day after his offer and de- 
manded her answer. But she was not as yet able 
to give it tohim. She had in the mean time told 
her mother, and had received from her that ready, 
willing, quick assurance of her sanction which 
was sure to operate in a different way from that 
intended. Her mother was thinking only of her 
material interests—of a comfortable house, and 
a steady, well-to-do life’s companion. Of what 
more should she have thought, the reader will 
say. But Cecilia had still in her head undefined, 
vague notions of something which might be bet- 
ter than that—of some companion who might be 
better than the companions which other girls 
generally choose for themselves. She dreamed 
of some one who should sit with her during the 
long mornings and read Dante to her, when she 
should have taught herself to understand it; of 
some one with a hidden nobility of character 
which should be all but divine. Her invectives 
against matrimony had all come from a fear lest 
the man with the hidden nobility should not be 
forth-coming. She had tried, or had nearly tried, 
Sir Francis Geraldine, and had made one hideous 
mistake. Was or was not this Mr. Western a 
man with all such hidden nobility? If so, she 
thought that she might love him. 

She required a week, and gave her whole 
thoughts to the subject. Should she or should 
she not abandon that mode of life to which she 
had certainly pledged herself? ‘In the first days 
of the misery created by the Geraldine disruption, 
she had declared that she would never more open 
her ears or her heart to ial projects. 
The promise had only been made to Miss Alti- 


fiorla—to Miss Altifiorla and to herself. At the 
present moment she did not greatly regard Miss 
Altifiorla ; but the promise made to herself, and 
corroborated by her assurance to another, almost 
overcame her. And then there was that story 
which she could not now tell to Mr. Western 

She could not say to him, “ Yes, I will accept you, 
but you must first hear my tale,” and then tell 
him the exact copy of his own to her, And yet 
it was necessary that he should know. The time 
must come—some day. Alas! she did not re. 
member that no day could be less painful, less 
disagreeable, than the present. If he did not like 
the story now, he could tell her so, and have done 
with it. There could be no fault found with her. 
It had hitherto been free to her to tell it or not 
as she pleased. “I had not meant to have dis. 
closed my secret, but now it is necessary.” Even 
had he fancied that she had “invented it” in part 
and made it like to his own, no harm, no danger- 
ous harm, would come from that, He could but 
be angry, and recede from his offer. But she 
found that she did not wish him to recede. Her 
objections to matrimony had all been cured. She 
told herself at the last moment that she was not 
able to undergo the absurdity of such a revela- 
tion—and she accepted him. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 
CECILIA’S SECOND CHANCE. 

Ir became at once necessary that Mr. Western 
should start off for London, 
ready explained. He would go, whether accepted 
or refused. When she had named a week, he 


had told her that he should only have just time 


to wait for her reply. She offered to be ready in 
five days, but he would not hurry her. During 
the week she had hardly seen him, but she was 
aware that he remained silent, moody, almost 
sullen. She was somewhat afraid of his temper; 
but yet she had found him in other respects so 
open, so noble, so consistent! ‘It shall be so,” 
she said, putting her hand into his. Then his 
very nature seemed to have changed. It appear- 
ed as though nothing could restrain him in the 
expression of his satisfaction. Nothing could be 
more quietly joyous than his manner. He was 
to have left Rome by a mid-day train, but he 
would wait for a train at midnight in order that 
he might once dine with his own wife that was 
to be. “You wiljgkill yourself with the fatigue,” 
Cecilia said. But he laughed at her. It was 
not so easy to kill him. Then he sat with her 
through the long morning, telling her of the do- 
ings of his past life, and his schemes for the life 
to come. He had a great book which he wanted 
to write—as to which everybody might laugh at 
him, but she must not laugh. But he laughed at 
himself and his aspiration; but she promised all 
her sympathy, and she told him of their house at 
Exeter, and of her mother’s future loneliness. 
He would do anything for her within his power. 
Her mother should live with them if she wished 
it. And she spoke of the money which was to be 
her own, and told him of the offer which her mo- 
ther had made as to giving up a portion of it. 
Of this he would have none. And he told her 
how it must be settled. And he behaved just as 
a lover should do—taking upon himself to give 
directions, but giving all the directions just such 
as she would have them, 

Then he went ; and there came upon her a cold, 
chilling feeling that she had already been untrue 
to him. It was a feeling as to which she could 
not speak, everi to her mother, But why had not 
her mother advised‘her and urged her to tell him 
everything? Her tiother had said not a word to 
her about it. Why did.her mother treat her as 
though she were one to be feared, and beyond 
the possibility of advice ? - But to her mother she 
said not a word on the subject. From the mo- 
ment in which Mr. Western had first begun to 
pay her attention, the name of Sir Francis had 
never been mentioned between the mother and 
daughter. And now in all their intercourse Mrs. 
Holt spoke with an unclouded serenity of their 
future life: It was to her as though the Geral- 
dine episode had been absolutely obliterated from 
the memory of them all. Mr. Western to her was 
everything. She would not accept his magnifi- 
cent offer of a home, because she knew that an 
old woman in a man’s house could ouly be con- 
sidered as in his way. She would divide her in- 
come, and give at any rate a third to her daugh- 
ter. And she did bestow much advice as to the 
manner in which everything should be done so 
as to tend'to his happiness. His tastes, should 
be adopted, and his ways of life should be studied. 
His pursuits should be made her pursuits, and 
his friends her friends. All this was very well. 
Cecilia knew all that without any teaching from 
her mother. Her instincts told ber as much as 
that. But what was she to do with this secret 
which loaded her bosom, but as to which she 
could not bring herself even to ask her mother’s 

Then she made up her mind that she would 
write to her’ lover, and relate the whole story as 
to Sir Francis Geraldine. And she did write it; 
but she was alarmed at finding that the story, 
when told, extended itself over various sheets of 
paper. And the story would take the shape of a 
confession, as though she were telling her lover 
of some passage in her life of which she had 
cause to be ashamed. She knew that there was 
no ground for shame. She had. done nothing 
which she ought not to have done, nothing which 
she could not have acknowledged to him without 
a blush. When the letter was completed, she 
found it to be one which she could not send. It 
was as though she were telling him so 


something 
on reading which he would have to decide wheth- 


er their engagement should or should. not-be:con- 
tinued. This was not at all her purpose. Think- 
ing of it all with a view to his happiness, and to 
his honor, she did not wish him to suppose that 
there could be a doubt on that subject. It was 


& 
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clear to her that a letter so worded was not fit 
for the occasion, and she destroyed it. Still she 
was minded to write to him, but for the moment 
she ed her purpose. Of course she wrote 
to her friends in Exeter. Were she to be silent 
to them it would appear as though she were 
ashamed of what she was now doing. She told 
Maude Hippesley, or Mrs. Thorne as she was now 
called, and she told Mrs. Green, and also Miss Al- 
tifiorla. Immediate answers came from the three. 
Those from the two married ladies were in all re- 
spects satisfactory. That from Mrs. Thorne was 
quite enthusiastic in its praises of matrimony. 
That from Mrs. Green was a little less warm, but 
was still discreetly happy. She had no doubt in 
her own mind that a married life was preferable, 
and that Mr. Western, though perhaps a little old, 
was upon the whole a well-chosen and deserving 
consort for life. But the letter from Miss Alti- 
fiorla was very different from these, and as it 


had some effect perhaps in producing the circum- 
stances which are to be told, it shall be given at 
length : 


“My pear CeciL1a,—I am, of course, expected 
to congratulate you, and as far as Mr. Western’s 
merits are concerned, I do so with my full heart. 
He is po 
tues which should adorn a husband, and is in all 
respects the very opposite to Sir Francis Geral- 
dine. You give me to understand éWat he is 
_ steady, hard-working, and properly ambitious. 
In spite of the mistake which you made in refer- 
ence to Sir Francis Geraldine, I will not doubt but 
that your judgment in respect to Mr. Western will 
be found correct. . If it is to be, I dare say it could 
not be better. But must it be?” “Of course it 
must,” said Cecilia to herself, feeling very angry 
with. Miss Altifiorla for raising the question at 
such a time and in such a manner, “After all 
the sweet converse and sweeter resolutions that 
have passed between us on this matter, must all 
be abandoned like a breath of summer wind, 
meaning nothing?” Of what infinitely bad taste 
was not the woman guilty, in thus raising the 
- question when the only final answer to it had 
been already given? Cecilia felt ashamed of her- 
self as she thought of this, in that she had ad- 
mitted the friendship of' such a friend. “A 
breath of summer wind!” she said, repeating with 
scorn her friend’s somewhat high-flown words. 
“T can not but say that, like Martha, you have 
chosen the worser part,” continued the letter. 
“The things of the world, which are in them- 
selves but accidents, have been for a moment all 
in all to you; but knowing you as I do, I am 
aware how soon they will fade away, and have no 
more than their proper weight. Then you will 
wake some day, and feel that you have devoted 
yourself to the mending of his stockings and the 
feeding of his babies.” There was something in 
this which stirred Cecilia to absolute wrath. If 
there were babies, would they not be her babies 
as well as his? Was it not the intention of the 
Lord that the world should be populated? The 
worser part, indeed! Then she took up the cud- 
gels in her own mind on behalf of Martha, as she 
had often done before. How would the world 
get on unless there were Marthas? And was it 
not more than probable that a self-dubbed Mary 
should fall into idle ways under the pretense that 
she was filled with special inspiration? Looking 
at Miss Altifiorla as a Mary, she was somewhat in 
love with the Marthas. 
_ “TY do not doubt that Mr. Western is what he 

should be,” the ietter went on, “but even judg- 
ing him by your letter, I find that he is autocrat- 
ic and self-opinioned. It is his future life, and 
not yours, of which he is thinking, his success 
and not yours, his doings and not your doings.” 
“* How does she know exclaimed Cecilia, ‘‘ She 
has only my account of him, and not his of me.” 
“And he is right in this,” went on the letter, 
“because the ways of the world allow such priv- 
ileges to men. What would a man be unless he 


took the place which his personal strength has 


obtained for him? For women, in the general, 
of course matrimony is fit. They have to earn 
their bread, and think of little else. To be a 
man’s toy and then his slave, with due allowance 
for food and.clothes, suffices for them. But I 
had dreamed a dream that it would not suffice for 
you. Alas, alas! I stand alone now in the ex- 
pression of my creed. You must excuse me if I 
repine, when I find myself so cruelly deserted.” 
All this Cecilia felt to be as absurd as it was 
ill-timed—and to be redeemed, as it were, from 


its ill-nature by its ridiculous philosophy. But | 


at last there came a paragraph which admitted 
_ of nosuch excuse. ‘ What has Mr. Western said 
as to the story of Sir Francis Geraldine? Of 
course you have told him the whole, and I pre- 
sume that he has pardoned that episode. In spite 
of the expression of feelings which I have been 
unable to control, you must believe, dear Cecilia, 
that I am as anxious as ever for your happiness, 
and am, Your most affectionate friend, 
FRANCESCA ALTIFIORLA.”’ 


_ Cecilia, when she had completed the reading 
of the letter, believed nothing of the kind. That 
last paragraph about Sir Francis had turned all 
her kindly feelings into wrath, and contained one 
word which she knew not how to endure. She 
was told that Mr. Western had “ pardoned” the 
Geraldine episode in her life. Sh 
thing for which pardon had been necessary. To 
merit pardon there must have been misconduct; 
and as this woman had known all her behavior 
in that matter, what right had she to talk of par- 
don? In what had she needed pardon, or, at 
any rate, the pardon of Mr. Western? There had 
_been a foolish engagement made between her and 
Sir Francis Geraldine, which had been most wise- 
ly dissolved. The sin, if:sin there had been, was 
against Sir Francis, and certainly had never been 
considered as sin by this woman who now wrote 
to-her. Was it a sin that she had loved before, 
a matter as to which Mr. Western was necessari- 


assessed, I have no doubt, of all those vir- . 


down to Exeter. 
word respecting Sir Francis. 


She had done no- 


ly in ignorance when he first came to her? But 
might it not come to pass that his pardon should 
be required in that the story had never been told 
tohim? It was the sting which came from that 
feeling which added fierceness to her wrath. 
“Of course you have told him the whole,’ and I 
presume that he has pardoned that episode.” 
She had not told Mr. Western the whole, and had 
thus created another episode for which his pardon 
might be required. It was this that the woman 
had intended to insinuate, understanding with 
her little sharpness, with her poor appreciation 
of character, how probable it was that Cecilia 
should not have told him of her previous engage- 
ment, 

She sat thinking of it all that night, till the 
matter assumed new difficulties in her mind’s eye- 
sight. And she to question to herself 
whether Mr. Western had a right to her secret— 
whether the secret did not belong to two persons, 
and she was bound to keep it for the sake of the 
other person. She had committed a wrong, an in- 
jury, or at any rate had inflicted a deserved punish- 
ment upon Sir Francis—one as to which a man 
would naturally much dislike that it should be 
noised about the world. Was she not bound to 
keep her secret still a secret for his sake? She 
was angry with herself when she asked the ques- 
tion, but still she asked it. She knew that she 
owed nothing to Sir Francis Geraldine, and that 
she owed all to Mr. Western. But still she ask- 
ed it, because in that way could she best strength- 
en herself against the telling of the story. The 
more she turned the matter in her mind, the 
more impossible to her became the task of tell- 
ing it. At last she resolved that she would not 
tell it now. She would not tell it at any rate till 
she again saw him, because Miss Altifiorla had 


told her that she “presumed he had pardoned | 


that episode.” 

It was arranged that they should be married at 
Exeter in April. Their house there was not yet 
vacant, but would be lent to them for a fortnight. 
After the marriage Mrs. Holt would go into lodg- 
ings, and remain there till the house should be 
ready for her. But they were both to return to 
Exeter together, and then there would be bustle 
and confusion till the happy ceremony should 
have been performed. It was arranged that she 
should have but two bridemaids, but she was de- 
termined that she would not ask Miss Altifiorla 
to be one of them. A younger sister of Mrs. 
Green and a younger sister also of Maude Hip- 
pesley were. chosen. Miss Altifiorla, when’ she 
came to see Cecilia on her return, expressed her- 
self as quite satisfied. “It is best so, dear,” she 
said. “I was afraid that you wouldaskme. Of 
course I should have done it, but my heart would 
not have been theré. You can understand it all, 
I know.” Cecilia’s wrath had become mitigated 
by this time, and she answered her friend civilly. 
“Just so. You think I ought to be an old maid, 
and therefore do not like to lend a hand at turn- 
ing me into a young wife. I have got two girls 
who have no objection on that score.” 


“You might find a hundred in Exeter,” said | 


Miss Altifiorla, proudly, ‘“‘and yet I may be right 
in my opinions.” 

_ Mr. Western was to come down to Exeter only 
on the day before the marriage. The Holts had 
seen him as they came through London, where 


they slept one night, but as yet the story had not 
‘been told. Cecilia expected, almost wished, that 


the story might reach him from other quarters. 


It was so natural now that he should talk about 


the girl whom he intended to marry, and so nat- 
ural—as Cecilia thought—that in doing so he 
should hear the name of Sir Francis Geraldine. 
Sir Francis was a man well known to the world 
of fashion, and many men must have heard of his 
intended marriage. Cecilia, though she almost 
hoped, almost feared that it should be so. The 
figure of Mr. Western asking with an angry voice 
why he had not been told did alarm her. But 


he asked no such question, nor, as far as Cecilia | 
_knew, had he heard anything of Sir Francis when 
the Holts passed through London. 


Nor did he seem to have heard it when he came 
At any rate he did not say a 
He spent the last 
evening with the Holts in their own house, and 


-Cecilia felt that he had never before made him- 
self so happy with her, so pleasant and so joyous. 
It had been the same during their long walk to- 
_gether in the afternoon. He was so full of affairs 
_which were his own, which were so soon to be- 
come her own, that there was not a moment for 


her in which she could tell the story. There are 
stories for the telling of which a peculiar atmos- 
phere is required, and this was one of them. She 
could not interrupt him in the middle of his dis- 
course, and say, “‘ Oh, by-the-bye, there is some- 
thing that I have got to say to you.” To tell the 
story she must tune her mind tothe purpose. She 
must begin it in a proper tone, and be sure that 
he would be ready to hearken to it as it should 


|| be heard. She felt that the telling would be spe- 


cially difficult in that it had been put off so long. 
But though she had made up her mind to tell it 
before she had started on her walk, the desirable 
moment never came. 
saying that it should be done late at night, when 
her mother had gone to her bed. The time came 
when he was alone with her, sitting with his arm 
around her waist, telling her of all the things she 
should do for him to make his life blessed, and 
how he too would endeavor to do some little things 


for her, in order that her life might be happy. 


She would not tell it then. Though little might 
come of it, she could not do it. And yet from 
day to day the feeling had grown upon her that 
it was certainly her duty to let him know that 
one accident in her life. There was no disgrace 
in it, no cause for anger on his part, nor even for 
displeasure if it had only been told him at Rome. 
He could then have taken her or left her, as he 
pleased. Of course he would have taken her, and 
the only trouble of her life would have been spared 

What possible reason could there have been 


So she again put it off, | 


that he should not take her? It was not any 
reason of that kind which had kept her silent. 
Of that she was quite confident. Indeed, now she 
could not explain to herself why she had held her 
peace, It seemed to her as though she must have 
been mad to have let day after day go by at Rome 
and never to have mentioned to him the name of 
Sir Francis Geraldine. But such, alas! had been 
the fact. And now the time had come in which 
she found it to be impossible to tell the story. As 
she went for the last time to her solitary bed she 
endeavored to console herself by thinking that 
he must have heard of it from other quarters. 
But then again she declared that he in his no- 
bility would certainly not have been silent. He 
would have questioned her, and then lave told 
her that all was right between them. But now, 
as she tossed unhappily on her pillow, she told 
herself that all was wrong. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE DOOM OF THE BOSSES. 


Tue days of the Bosses 
Are numbered! 
Too long, with their follies 
Encumbered, 
The patient Republican hosts 
Have suffered their impudent boasts 
And arrogant sway ! 
Fling wide to the day 
The banner of freedom again, | 
The flag of free speech and free men! 


The rule of the Bosses 
Ts breaking! : 
The hearts of “machine men” 
Are quaking, 
As through the Republican lines 
‘They see with dismay the dread signs 
Of wakening power! 
Speed, speed the glad hour 
When wide to the air flies again 
The flag of free speech and free men! 


The hopes of the Bosses 
Are thwarted ! 
The power of the Party, 
Distorted 
To partisan ends, with a deep 
And fierce-flaming wrath, will soon sweep 
The spoilsmen away! 
God s the brave day 
When wide on the breeze floats again 
The flag of free speech and free men! 


The doom of the Bosses 
Is nearing! 
See, see the bright banners 
Appearing 
Of hosts that no Boss can control! 
And hark! through the air the long roll 
Of Liberty’s drum, 
As onward they come! 
And wide to the winds fling again 
The flag of free speech and free men! 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE widow of the late Jesse James has indig- 
nantly denied that. she will lecture, and has sol- 
emnly affirmed that she is not writing a book. 
It will be noted, however, that she has thus far 
maintained a significant silence as to whether she 
will play Hamlet. 


Some thirty thousand oysters have recently died 
in New Haven Harbor. There’s no telling what 
developments a Connecticut corener’s jury might 
unearth in connection with this mortality among 
bivalves, but the fact that they died in their beds 
would seem to indicate that death resulted from 
natural causes. 

According to the barbers, the hair crop is back- 

ward this season. 


The California judge who has offered a fifty- 
dollar prize to the girl under eighteen years of age 
who shall make the best loaf of Boston brown- 
bread has laid the bench open to the charge of 
encouraging the production of imitations of one 
of the chief staples of the extreme East. 


Congressman Carlisle will take to his home a 
souvenir of his.services in Washington such as 
none of his colleagues has ever borne away. It 
is a handsomely illuminated card on which is the 
Greek text of the beatitude, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” The initial letter of the first word 
of the sentence incloses a device representing 
crossed “ pistols for two” and a cup of “ coffee 
for one,” over which hovers a white dove bear- 
ing an olive branch. Beneath are the dates, 
“May 15-22, 1882.” The card was illuminated 
by an army officer, and was presented to Mr. Car- 
lisle by a lady in recognition of his success as a 
peacemaker in the affair recalled by the devices 
and the dates, with which the lady, however, had 
not the remotest connection. 


The motto which went with a rich lumberman’s 
coat of arms was a puzzle to his Michigan neigh- 
bors, but he himself knew that Vidi is the Latin 
equivalent of “‘I saw.” 


The Massachusetts Legislature’s strike for high- 


_er wages was one of the few unsuccessful labor 


movements.of the season. To say that the men 
were not, strictly speaking, laborers would be 
doubly unjust, for, according to a Boston news- 
paper, while there was nothing to do at the be- 
ginning of the session, they created employment 
enough to last them five months. They are spok- 
en of by the Herald of that city as “a greedy and 
irresponsible crowd,” and the same paper further 
says: ‘‘ Many of the members never expect to re- 


turn to the Legislature. In the rural 
many towns included in Legislative districts take 
turns in furnishing-the representative, who is gen- - 
erally aman of no social prominence and no lead- 
ership at home, He naturally goes for what he 
can make.” 


The largest seine in the world is said to be in 
use in the Potomac River at Stony Point. Its 
length is given as eight miles, and it is hauled 
ashore by a twelve-horse-power engine. More 
than seventy-five men are required to manage it. 
The account does not say whether the river is 


‘any lower after a haul of. fish is taken out. 


A paper printed in a mining region says: “A 
mine is a living being. The shafts and winzes 
are its lungs, through which it breathes; the 
pipes or tubes of its pumps constitute a system 
of circulation ; it lives upon the fuel fed to the 
engines; and it has 4 name, a personality, and 
even a sex, for with the miner, as with the sailor _ 
in regard to his ship, the mine is she.” 


Our lawyer friends may be amused at the fol- 
lowing, which we copy from the autobiography of 
George Prvme, published some ten years ago in * 
London: “I once when a little boy saw Lord 
Kenyon at Nottingham. He was not a very edu- 
cated man, and made many mistakes in a habit 
he had of quoting Latin upon every occasion. He 
was once happier in a translation. Some one was 
applying ‘abiit, evasit, erupit.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Ken- 
yon, ‘that means over the hills and far away,’” 


Among some of the savage peoples of Africa 
when a new ruler is about to be put at their head 


he is subjected to the most outrageous treatment 


just before the supreme authority is vested in 
him. He is beaten, bespattered with mud, and 
spat upon. Civilized races have found a better 
way of dealing with those whom they raise to posi- 
tions of authority. They wait till their terms have 
nearly expired before they begin their worst abuse. 
It is the custom now to criticise expiring Legis- 
latures, and in pursuance of it a Nashville paper 
says of the Tennessee law-makers that so long 
as members can “sit around on the streets in 
front of hotels and boarding-houses, and look at 
street cars and run to fires, on four dollars a day, 
‘ Home, sweet Home,’ has few attractions.” 


A pyrotechnist who came to this country not 
long ago from England is disappearing by par- 
cels, a sacrifice on the altar of devotion to his art. 
Both ears, three fingers of the right hand, and 
two fingers of the left are now missing, having 
all been carried away by the untimely explosion 
of fire-works on which he was engaged. His am- 
bition is to produce a fiery skeleton which shall 
caper on the surf at sea-side resorts, and if his 


' members hold out he hopes to accomplish that 


result near Boston this season. 


It is a peculiarity of “the season” at some of 
the great sea-side resorts near New York that it 
is always virtually opened on a Sunday. It hap- 
pened that.the opening at Coney Island this year 
was attended with chilling winds from the sea, 
and everybody except the few who could find 
room on the top of the tall iron tower suffered 
with cold. The few who knew that a warmer 
stratum of air was blowing at the height of a 
hundred feet told others of the one place on the 
island where it was possible to get warm, and 
the result was that_the big elevator had many — 


passengers. 


It is doubtful whether a more delicate form of 
bribery will ever be devised than that which is 
alleged to have been resorted to in the trial of a 
will case in Baltimore. A new trial is sought on 
the ground that a beautiful danghter of the con- 
testant was in the court-room throughout the 
trial, carrying on a quiet flirtation with a suscep- 
tible young man ir the jury-box, whereby she so 
influenced him that he confessed his inability to 
acquiesce in a verdict against her father. It is 
further alleged that after the close of the trial 
the victorious father invited the young juryman 
to his home, where a de jure acquaintance was 
substituted for the de facto affair that the young 
people had gotten up in the court-room, 


When the Princess Beatrice was about to sign 
her name to the marriage register on the occasion 
of her brother Leopold’s wedding, she passed 
her bouquet to the Bishop of London to be held 
while she was making her signature. When she 
turned away she forgot to take the bouquet, and 
the bishop found himself in a quandary as to 
what etiquette required him to do with it. He 
went to the Lord Chancellor for advice, and that 
dignitary advised the puzzled divine to keep the 

ies. Thus an important question of etiquette 
was settled, and young men who think that they 
may some time be placed in the position in which 
the bishop found himself shoald cut this record 
out and paste it in their hats. | 


An incident which oceurred a few Sundays ago 
in the city prison goes toward proving that there 
are phases of womanly timidity which ean not-be 
eradicated even by the most violent vicissitudes. 


The scene was the chapel in which the women 


prisoners were assembled for the usual religious 
service. The women whoare lodged in the Tombs 
do not exemplify all that is gentle and womanly. 


Indeed, they are as a class quite as hardened as 
' the men prisoners—as fond of whiskey or a free 


fight, and as ready to take the desperate chances 
incidental to criminal life. But when on the Sun- 
day in question an affrighted rat made his appear- 
ance in one corner of the room, that which is com- 
mon to all women asserted itself in the hardened 
assemblage,‘and the heroines of gin-mill brawls, 
street fights, and criminal exploits shrieked fran- 
tically, and began ascending the furniture. Com- 


posure was not restored. till the rat was dead. 
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TROUT FISHING. 
Firty years ago Long | 
Island was the paradise = 
of sportamen, Its up-. ff 
lands were plentifully: § 
stocked with game,while ~ 
its marshes and bays | 
teemed with all varieties 
of wild fowl. No less 
mous were its streams . 
and ponds, filled with 
trout noted for their size, . 
beauty of color, and vig- 
or. ‘Th’ every brouk, - 
ther on the north or 
south side of the island, . 
they were found in pro-:” 
fusion. The midnight 
poacher was then un- 
known in the land, and » 
the fisherman had but to 
cast his fly to secure a 
return in proportion -to . 
his skill and -jdexterity. 
Factories, thé refuse 
from which -has been a 
potent factor in the de- 
struction: of trout, did 
not then exist, and the 
Long Island trout were 
famous for their freedom 
from rust and -diseolora- 
tion, and the tntainted 
flavor of their _flesh.. 
Moreover, these fish had 
free access to the salt or 
brackish waters of the 
bays, to which can be 
attributed their superior 
vigor and succulence. | 
The insular natives . 
who flourished in those 
days greet with derision 
the sportsman of to-day 
who exhibits with pride 
the- score or more of 
puny specimens, the 
product of many hours 
ef laborious effort, and 
reeall the time when the 
pools were black with 
speckled monsters lazily 
drifting in the eddying 
current, awaiting, like 
the hopeful Christian, 
translation to a purer 
medium. The demands 
of a growing and luxuri- 
ous city called attention 
to the treasure contained 
in these piscatorial bo- 
nanzas. They were ruth; 
lessly fished, and legends 
exist of a wagon-load of 
trout capture from a 
single pool_at one cast 
- of the net. _At first the 
streams near tlhe city 
were depopulated, and 
not until within a yery 
few years has a similar 
fate overtaken those at 
the east end of the isl- 
anid. 
An additional charm 
to the pleasures of trout 
fishing on Long Island - 
was found in the numer- 
ous taverns or small ho- 
tels which were scattered 
from one end of the ter- 
ritory to the other. Many 
of them have almost a 
historical notoriety, and 
well they deserve it; for 
in the preparation and 
cooking of certain arti- 
cles of food, notably of the fish kind, they could 
not be excelled. The art in this day has been 
lost—for lack of material as one reason, and 
through the introduction of modern cooking ma- 
chines as another. ail 
So heavily endowed was Long Island by its sit- 
uation, the suavity of its climate, and its peculiar 
adaptability as the habitat of game and fish, it 
offered to an intelligent and sagacious population 
an opportunity as rich in possibilities as the mines 
| of Nevada—one far more: certain and enduring. 
Unfortunately the intelligence and sagacity were 
wanting. Within easy reach of a growing,city— 
the Mecca, s0 to speak, of the United States, and 
likely to become that of the world—it comprised 
a territory peculiarly adapted to the purposes of 
the sportsmen; copiously stocked trout streams, 
vast tracts of wooded wild lands unsuited to cul- 
tivation, the haunt of deer, and large bodies of 
salt - water filled with aquatic plants, the feed- 
ing ground of yast flocks of wild fowl. Without 
regard to game-laws, had the people of this fa- 
vored territory instituted an efficient system of 
co-operation tq protect, far their own pecuniary 
_ adyantage, the rare sporting privileges and sources 
of wealth easily within their control, they would 
to-day collect a toll from the sportsmen of this 
country almost as large in amount as that re- 
ceived from the summer tourist. Far from a 
fostering and intelligent co-operation, each man 
has vied with his néighbor in perfecting ingenious 
devices for the destruction of the fish and game, 
so that to-day the land once plethoric in its abun- 
dance has became comparatively, so far as sport- 
ing privileges are concerned, a barren wilderness. 
Of late men of means have purchased certain 
of the best trout ponds and streams, and stocked 
them with fish for their own amusement. By so 
doing they have only added one more to the in- 
tolerable burdens of life. To preserve their trea- 
Bures a ceaseless vigilance is exercised: ponds 


* ~ 


| 


TROUT FISHING ON LONG ISLAND.—Drawn sy Gaston: Far. 


illuminated at night like the streets of Venice 
during a féte; watchmen armed and cunningly 
concealed ; and dogs with a running gear attach- 
ed like a shuttle to long stretches of wire. With 
trout at a dollar a pound, these devices do not al- 
ways avail. Oceasionally is encountered one of 
these enthusiastic preservers of trout wrapped in 
gloomy meditation. . He pours out the tale of a 
pond dragged the night before, and not one left 
of several thousand. 

Trout fishing on Long Island is conducted after 
a somewhat different fashion from that followed 
in other parts of the country, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Cape Cod, where the conditions are in a 
measure the same. On Long Island at the present 
time the fishing is mostly in ponds; hence flat-bot- 
tomed skiffs are used, one man rowing or pushing, 
while the other casts the fly. During the earlier 
months the fish are taken near the mill-dams, 


“As the season advances and the water becomes 


warmer, they move up to where the stream enters 
the pond. It is when the fish seek these cooler 
resorts that the sport is enjoyed in its perfection, 
for nothing can.surpass in beauty the head-waters 
of these Long Island ponds. Toward evening, as 


We approach it, the surface is broken with the 


silver ripples of the feeding fish. A cast is quick: 
ly followed by a strike. From the roomy boat 
the play and movement ¢f the captive fish are in 
plain sight until he is landed. 

In connection with trout fishing it may not be 
amiss to speak of the popular fallacy which ex- 
ists in relation to the use of this or that particu- 
lar fly in making casts at an earlier or later date 
in the season, or at particular hours of the day. 
Some professors of the art ¢arry this theory to 


very great extremes. They speak learnedly of 


the “ professor,” the “ white moth,” “red hack- 


le,” “gray hackle,” and half a hundred others, 


attributing to each a peculiar potency on this or 
that emergency. The writer, while he may be 


totally lacking in skill as a trout fisherman, has 
had very exceptional opportunities for observa- 
tion in this direction. Indeed, there is scarcely 
a week during the season that the effort of walk- 
ing a few rods may not bring vis-a-vis as many 
trout as he may choose to take. While he may 
not avail himself of the opportunity, he has plenty 
of leisure to refresh his memoranda. 

As it is with all who excel in some particular 
art or profession, there are those who may dis- 
card the methods of their particular school, and by 
their audacity achieve results unattainable even to 
the master with the most complete technical ap- 
pliances. This rule holds good with trout fisher- 
men as with the artist or musician. Or it may 
be that trout fishing is barnacled with supersti- 
tions and conventionalities, to which its votaries 
yield a ready obedience without inquiring into 


their falsity. For example: the owner of a pri- | 


vate pond takes his rod from the brackets en 
which it has hung since the previous season ; 
the moths have removed all but a few shreds of 
the worsted about the hook, and there remain 
here and there slender hair-like fragments of the 
feather. - AJ] traces of color have disappeared. 
He does not replace these with a fresh cast of 
flies, but in obedience to a long experience in the 


conventionalities of fly-fishing, from which he has — 


emerged, he enters his boat, goes to the head of 
his pond, and commences to cast. The trout rise 
to his fragmentary and colorless apology for a fly 
with the same alacrity as to the most enticing 
and brilliantly colored line, and this in the morn- 


ing, in the middle of the day, or in the evening, 


in cloudy weather or in clear, on his own or oth- 
er ponds, under all conditions and in all seasons. 
This iconoclast takes an exceptional pleasure in 
using these dilapidated lines when in company 
with the conventional order of fisherman, whose 
person is encumbered with numerous red pocket- 


books plentifully stocked with the latest inven- 


tions of the dealers, 


ig trout 

is probably. nit due 80 
much to the seasonable- 
tion of the imitation fly 


| s . tion of the rod, the de- 

livery of the fly, and pe- 

oe culiar delicacy of draw- 

‘page Ing across the surface 
of the water. This can 


mn. gift, and its possessor 
can, emancipate himself 
the worship of the 
_ fetich which -hangs to 
“the professor,” of 
“the red hackle,” or 
‘“‘gray hackle,” and five 
hundred: other marvel- 
lous compositions which 
~pronounced to be 
| most killing, 
- Gasroy Fay. 
DREDGING IN NEW 
YORK -HARBOR. 
BavrerzD old man 
grizzly beard sat 
the edge of a dredg- 
— ing scow when the writer 
@6©climbed aboard. His 
63>. legs dangled over the 
@6©edge, and he smoked a 
| worn cob pipe with 
| great gravity and satis- 
| faction as he kicked his 
heels in the sunshine 
and talked with a husky 
| “ Dredgin’ is peculiar 
in some respects,” he 
growled. “It differs 
from other things, ’cause 
@it’s science. See? . Sci- 
investergates ; so 
does dredgin’. I’ve been 
runnin’ with a scow all 
B my life, and I know 
| what the business is. 
opens up a new sort 
| of a world—the world 
mM underneath the water— 
and I don’t want any 
better fun than to look 
} «at the stuff that comes 
| 


many histories lie at the 

bottom of that there 

water that floats around 
New ¥ork ?” 

He broke.off a frag- 

_ment of the diy clay 

that incrusted the deck 

the scow and cast it 

into the water with a 


arm. After it sank, he 
continued to throw the 
® chunks of clay at the 
| same spot mechanically, 
and occasionally pulled 
at his pipe. His face 
. was_scarred and red, 
and his hands as bony 
as a stone-cutter’s ; but 
he was very good -na- 
tured, and as loquacious 
a woman. 
“That spot that I'm 
throwing bits’ at may 
coveracrime. We were 
diggin’ off the foot of 
Canal Street twenty-two 
months ago in just suth 
a place as this, when we came on a horrible mys- 
tery. The scow Was brought about and fixed ‘in 
place, and we all stood by to see the first turn of 
the mud come up. There was some difficulty in 
getting the fires to draw when we first settled in 
place, and after that a chain slipped in the gear- 
ing, and a deck hand had his finger crushed. 
Well, I knew that there was bad luck comir’,‘so 
I felt apprehensive when the bucket was dropped. 
When it came up, it looked ‘like solid bottom. 
The bucket dumped the mud in ‘the scow, and 
then right on top of the first dip lay a human 
head. It was that of a man, with a mustache ahd 
side whiskers, and it had been detached from the 
body before we struck it.. The face was intelli- 
gent—almost refined, you might say—and had 
evidently belonged to a man of position. The 
body was never found. I doubt if the head had 
been in the water many days when we brought it 
to light. The mystery was never solved. Well, 
the luck was against us all through that job, and 
it is unlucky yet, for there is trouble about the 
payment for services, There is a flaw in the 
title, and we’ve been waiting twenty-two months 
without much hope. 
“T had a better experience than that fifteen 
years ago,” he continued, lighting ‘a fresh pipe, 
and detaching a new supply: of chunks of clay, 
‘‘and I guess I’m the only man who ever had 
such a find. We were up at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, dredgin’ out the channel. On the sec- 
ond day the buckets came up, about two o’cléck 
in the afternoon, with a big anchor attached’ to 
a rope hanging from something inside of them. 
We lowered them away gently, and dumped the 
load on the scow. A big cask was attached to 
the other end of the anchor rope, and the instant 
that it was released from the jaws of the dredge 


‘the most beautiful smell I ever came across float- 


edup. The whole air was full of it, and the dirty 


old scow seemed like a flower garden, so sweet 


as to a subtle manipula. 


. hot. be learned, but is a | 


up from below. How © 


‘muscular twist of the. 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES M. NAIRNE.—Puoto. py Pacu.—(Ser Pace 358.) 


was the perfume. We examined the cask, and 
found that it contained richly labelled bottles of 
bay oil—the pure oil, worth a dollar an-ounce;,. 
the whole cask was valued at about fifteen hun-— 
dred dollars. Some of the bottles had been bro- 
ken by the dredge, and that liberated the oil. 
The men each took a bottle, and'I secured some, 
which I. keep yet for Sundays. . The authorities. 
heard of the find, put out in a revenue-cutter, 
and took the cask away. I didn’t know as much 
then as. I do now; and let the thing go without 
getting a cent’s salvage. For two months after 
that our scow was as sweet as. a rose, and we 
were known all along the coast by its perfume. 
Boats passing to the leeward of us, when the ex- 
cursions were running out into the bay here, used: 
to show surprise every time. When the excur- 
sionists saw the muddy scow, they would turn 
their heads away; but when the beautiful odor 
reached them, they waved their handkerchiefs, 
and the captain whistled salutes, I tell yow we ' 
were swells for atime then, and no mistake. - The 
story of the cask was remembered.as soon as it 
was brought to light. There was lots of smug- 
gling then, and this had been dropped there by.a. 
smuggler who was pursued by the, government. 
He was caught and sentenced, and they searched 
for months for the cask, without suecess. The 
business was brisk at that time, - The-bay oil 


AFTER THE THAW—VICTIMS OF A PRAIRIE SNOW-STORM.—Drawn sy 


was” from the 
_West Indies by: ships, 


off Napeague ~ Beach, 

+ with-anehors- attached 
to keep it-in place,and 
little chips tied to strings 
floating above them ‘to 
indicate the. location. 

- Then fishing-boats that 
abounded: there would, 
_ innocently haul the oil: 
up and run it into the. 
sedge. The next day a 
farmer passing in his 
wagon carted it away. 
and buried it behind his. 
barn, and from that time 

, nothing was heard of it 


market. In this way a. 
large and paying: busi-: 
ness was done by smug- 
glers before the govern. 


Z ment found them out. 
G “We turn up lots of 
mA «dd stuff. Net long ago 
we hauled nearly¥a hun- 
dred and fifty sheep-skin 
drum-heads out of the 
water at the foot of Rec- 
tor Street.. It was right 
opposite the place where 


I lost one of my best 
men a few years ago. 
‘We were filling in the 
Communipaw flats with 
mud: brought ‘from the 
East River. _ The scow 
had trap-doors in the 
bottom, which opened. 
outward and dropped 


the load- into the wa- 


ter. The second load ‘became packed so that 


‘it wouldi't: fall, and-one-of my men scrambled 


out into the middle and jumped on the load to. 
loosen it.. I yelled at him to come back, and 
shouted to the engineer to close the traps, but it 
‘was too late. The mud caught his feet, and sank 


‘down in the middle slowly burying him, and drop- - 


ping his body into the river under five hundred 
cubic yards of earth. ee 

’“ With a well-built pair of clamps very careful 
work can be done.’ I lifted an entire boat’s load 
of fine Italian marble out of the slip of the Erie 
Ferry in 1870 without breaking a.corner. of a 
single block. In the same year the bark J. Z. 
McLaren sank down in the bay, and they thought it 
‘was impossible to get her upagain. I senta diver 
down and blew her to pieces with eleven charges 
of one hundred pounds each, after’ which I got 
everything up with the dredge; including an im- 
mense amount of coal. The machinery of my 
‘dredge don%§ take 4 it gomes to 
'real work: ere are two sixty - horse - power 
engines right in this hull, and the gearing is 
arranged so as to multiply the strength to sev- 
eral hundred horse- power. This here dredge 
‘that you’re standing on is the one that lifted a 
twenty-four-ton rock out of the bed at Hell 
‘Gate, and carried it away without starting a bolt. 
That’s a tidy weight—twenty-four tons. It was 


* until it appeared in the 


and dropped overboard . 


| 


u. W. TERWILLIGER, 
B. VAN VALKENBURGH, 


\ Midd 
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L. F. DECKHARDT, 
H. P. MEAD. 


THE HILLSDALE FOUR-OARED CREW.—Puotocraruep sr Canson & Grauam. 


the biggest rock ever handled. There was one 
that weighed thirty-five tons, at the mouth of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and’ Western Canal, ly- 
‘ing in eighteen feet of water, but it was too big 
‘to handle. ~I put @ change of nitro-glycerine on 


THE HILLSDALE CREW. 
_. Tag four-oared crew of the Hillsdale Rowing 


Club, who go abread, at the suggestion of the Na- 
tional Regatta held in Washington in September 


‘it,and cracked it in three pieces, before muting 1487, répresent America in the foreign regattas 


out. There’s nothing pretty about the business, 
but it’s scientific and interesting, which, I take it, 
is a good deal in favor of it—see ?”’ 

| He shifted his position slightly, so as to be able 
to collect more chunks of clay, and continued to 
toss them one after anotler into the water, while 
the writer climbed back to the dock and walked 
toward the busy streets, 
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of this year, have a splendid record. These voung 
gentlemen have held the National Amateur Cham. 
pionship for three successive years, have met and 
fairly defeated every other prominent four in the 
country, and have never vet been beaten in any 
race in which they have participated. It was in 
the spring of 1879 that the club purchased a see- 


ond-hand paper four-oared shell, and entered a 
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junior four-oared crew in the Northwestern Am- 
ateur Regatta at Toledo, Ohio, where they van- 
" quished their opponents, the Undines of Toledo. 
From Toledo they went to Saratoga to attend the 
National Association Regatta held in July of the 
same year, the entries in the four-oared shell race 
being the Mutuals of Albany, Saugerties and 
Wah-wah-sums of Saginaw, Zephyrs and Michi- 
gans of Detroit, Sho-wae-cae-mettes of Monroe, 
Wyandottes, Hillsdales, and Crescents of Phila- 
delphia, Hopes and St. Johns of New Orleans, 
Lachines of Montreal, Olympics of Albany, Eliz- 
abeths of Portsmouth, Virginia, Atalantas, Wat- 
kins, and Cohoes of New York. The race was 
rowed in heats, Hillsdales winning their heat, Ata- 
lanta of New York city second. In the final 
heat, several fouls occurring, the referee ordered 
the race to be rowed over, and the Hillsdales 
‘came in winners. Their next victory was at 
Hillsdale, where they vanquished the Sho-wae- 
cae-mettes and Undines; their next, in June, 
1880, at New Orleans, rowing away from the 
Sho-wae-cae-mettes, Burlingtons of Iowa, and 
St. Johns of New Orleans. They won another 
victory in the same month in the annual regatta 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, and in July 
of that year, at Philadelphia, in the annual re- 
gatta of the National Association, they were again 
successful. At Bay City, soon afterward, they 
won still another race. In the spring of 1881, 
on Diamond Lake, near Cassopolis, Michigan, 
they were once more the victors, as they were 
also in August at Hillsdale. Their latest achieve- 
ment was at Washington, D.C:, in September, 
1881, where they beat a field of nine fours. 
It was the intention of the Hillsdale Crew to 
_ Tow at the Metropolitan and such other regattas 
as they could attend during their stay in England. 
But the Metropolitan committee shut them out at 
the last minute. The London oarsmen pretend 
to have sent out a circular to the American crew 
in ample time, declaring that foreign entries 
would be closed on the 1st of May, but the notifi- 
cation never reached them. Some time afterward 
the shabby trick was accidentally discovered by 
friends on the other side, who immediately sent 
word over. The Hillsdales were sorely. disap- 
pointed and indignant, of course; but they de- 
termined to go over all the same, and boldly 
challenge the winners of the Metropolitan race 
for the championship of the world. This they 
will do, and every decent sportsman on both. 
sides will wish them fair play. 


Mr. Wittiam Hunter, 515 West 49th Street, 
City, writes: ‘ Have been a sufferer for the past 
nine years, and spent a great deal of money for 
so-called catarrh cures, which only aggravated the 
disease. Was induced to try MarsHa.v’s Pre- 
pared Cubeb Cigarettes. The result is a clear 
head and buoyancy of spirits—in fact they have 

- made a new man of me. I cannot finds words 
to express my appreciation of your remedy.”— 
‘[ Adv. ] 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

: AS A COOLING DRINK. 

De. M.'H. Hewry, New York, says: ‘It possesses 
claims as a beverage, beyond anything I know of in 
the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know 
of uo preparation to equal it."—[Adv.] 


- A CONVINCING EXHIBIT. 
Over twenty millions of tins were sold by the 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Co. in 1879.—[{Adv.] 


_ 


Rrionarp Barieas, of Boston, delivers, free of ex- 
press charges, at any place in the United States, his 
exquisite *‘ Longfellow Jug.” The price is only five 
dollars each. They are from the famous Wedgewood 
factory.—[{ Adv.) 


= 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
Tuvesrr’s Extracts are strictly pure and delicate 
flavor. All fresh from the source of supply. Our 
Vanilla the Prince of Flavors.—[ Adv. } 


For a delicious breakfast, try Thurber’s Shredded 
Oats. Healthy and strengthening.—{Adv.} 


A DELICIOUS odor is imparted by Floreston Cologne, 
always refreshing no matter how freely used.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
gtrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0, Dorchester; Mass, 


UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS cannot 
/ help ‘being taken with our truly golden trio of 
Sunday-Schoo! singers. 


Light. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. with 
ents. ete with the Life of joy- 
R. M. MoINTOSH. childhood. 
OF VICTORY. In front rank. Will 
nts. received with a sheut b 
ABBEY & MUNGER. | happy young singers. J 
‘enta. better musi 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN | found anywhere. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


TAMAR: 


| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


” a thorough knowledge of the nataral laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and natri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Bandeods 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping onrselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-1b. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


This wine is acknowledged by judges to be the best 


cuvée now in existence. It is selected by the Czar, 
and is largely consumed oe the nobility of Russia, 
who are known to be connoisseurs of champagne. 
Dulany & Co., Sole Agents, 
4 EXCHANGE PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It is the most attractive novelty 
that has ever appeared. t 


is Cut 


Out the Natural Size of the as 
with the head of a bright-eyed little darkie 
peeping through the centre. Itisrich in color 
and has the effect of an oil painting, and bas 
an ease] back. A work of art that cannot be 
confounded with cheap chromo and card pic- 
tures. Executed by an artist from the Munich 
Academy, and commended by the New York 
Herald and art critics. You will like it. 
Send 25 cents in postage s ps espie 

e, No. 71 West Broadway, New 
York, and it will be carefully mailed to you. 


We Guarantee a Safe Delivery. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY 


For the old, the young, 
forladies andgentlemen, 
for the Professor, the 
Student, the Artist, the 
Tourist, the Mechanic. 
No stains. No trouble. 


E, & H.T. ANTHONY 
|__| & CO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y. 


Equipments, $10 and 
upw Our a 
: is superior to a 

at same price, having patented improvements. 


Our 


Established 1818. 
Beware of 


JOHN DUNCAN’?S SONS, 
Union Square, New York. 


And by special appointment to the 
Imperial Russian Court. 
For sale by Wine Dealers generally. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
r Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
“ cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
| Sole étor, 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggi 
75 cents the tom 
Cards, Label 
loner Size 
18 sizes. pleas- 
ure, old or young. Eve ng easy 
by printed instructions. Send 2 
stamps for Catalogue of P 
— Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
== ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 
White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
nches, $3. r . 5 
Street, New York. Teatablished — 


to sell our Hand Printing Rusrer Stamps. 


G, A. Haurgx & Bro., Cleveland, O. 4 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT : 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. | 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St. ome 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 110 West Bal St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and eg Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, , Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently prom e best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


~ORGANS< 
27 Stops,lO0 SetsReeds, $109.75 


3 


The Famous Beethove. with a beautiful 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnut Case, suitable 
he the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

hippedon one year's trial, with Organ Bench, 
Stool and Music, ONLY 


Remit by 
tered Letter. Mon 
not as resen 


rep ted rone year’s use. Organs 
built on the old — $30, $40, $50, 8 to 11 stops. 


aa” Catalogue EE. Address or call upon 
ANTIEL 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


ROSES 


eties, a , all labeled, for 


on the 
THE Di 
Growers, 


ly and st ure, 


able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. 
NTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express. 
of the best Candies in 
America, up elegant- 

ctl suit- 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICA 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Gr ARY 


Uniform with “ Student's Series.” 


IL 
THREE VOLUMES OF THE “ENGLISH Mm 
OF LETTERS.’ Edited by Joun Mortry: Jone 
Marx Alexander Pope. By 
wper. 
Smita. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. By yee 


III. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE Wo 
Being Part II. of Hunting Adveutures on Land iad 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Yo 
Nimrods in North America,” “The Boy Travellers 

_&e. Copiously Illustrated.’ 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


IV. 
SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Preached 
in Westminster Abbey. By 
LEY, D.D. éto, Paper, 20 conte. 


‘Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
t number of Drawings by 
Victor y Méaulle. Translated from 
the French by E. Farwee. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


Vi. 
BENTLEY. By R.C. Jens. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Latest Volume issued in the “‘ English Men of 
Letters.” vir 


THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1795-1885. By James AnTUONY 
Froupr, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Reminiscences by Thom- 

vols. in one 0, Clo ; 2 vols., 4to, Pa 
15 cents each. 


LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX. 

CHANGES. Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
By Joun R. Dos 
Svo, 1083 pages, 


Brokers and Stock - Exchanges. 
Passos, of the New York ° 
Law Sheep, $7 50. = 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By CuHarizs Duxe 
Yonex, M.A., ~~ Professor of Modern History, 
Queen’s Cullege, Belfast. 12imo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PLAIN-SPEAKING. By the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Asporr. A 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons. Illustrated by a Steel-Plate 
Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


II. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newooms. 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. New and 
gravings, an ve Maps tars. 8vo 
Cloth, $2 60. 


ATLANTIS: the Antediluvian World. By Ienativs 
DonnxELLY. Illustrated: 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Onur Set, and Other Stories. By Annix Tuomas. 15 cts. 
“Two Old Cats. By Vireinia W. Jouneon. 15 cents. 
Marion Fay. By Anruony Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


Mount Royal. By M.E. Branpon. 15 cents. 


Why Fran Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By Antuony 10 cents. 


The Queen of Bohemia. By JOSEPH Hatron. 15 cts: 

Doctor L’Estrange. By Annerre 20 cents. 

-Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Crom Hay. 15 cents. 

For Cash Only. By Janne | Parx. 20 cents. 

Exchange No Robbery. “By M. Beruam- Epwarps. 
15 cents. 


The Fixed Period. By Anruony TrouLorg. 15 cents. 


Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrrr’s CaraLoour mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


War Volumes of 
“Harper's Weekly.” 


We would call attention of who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 Illus- 
trations that appeared in ¢ Weekly during the 
War—the phates of which destroyed. Brice, 


2 vols., Cloth, $12 00. : 
Owing to the edition being nearly exhausted, the price 
will, on and after July 1st, 1883, be $14.00. 
Sold by Subscription only. 
McDONNELL BROS., 118 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Calogue. only by A. M. 
Andrews & Oo. Chicago, 


BARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


GER 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 9 


283 N. Second St., Phila., 


INDIGO BLUE 


of a LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- SOUPS, 
| TLEMAN at Mad- in the Unive o Cloth $i 2. 
ras, to his brother GRAVIES, 
at 
RINS LEA &PER- 
a 
sauce is highly es- HOT & COLD 
teemed in India, 
and is in opin- MEATS, 
€, aS well as the 
most wholesome GAME, 
sauce thatis made.” 
VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrep 
Bagnov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm. 
Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
* vex, Giacumelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean - Pau] 
OF:+NO 
| 
t 
* 
| 
plates are also the best. ‘* Instruction book free with 
each equipment.” Send for price-list. 
Bt? » Post Office Order or Regis- __ 
| 
i 
| | 
1 
| 
THE DINGEE & CONARD 
toe ? PARLOR 
N & CO., Boston. Be 
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JUNE 10, 1882. 
ALL ABOUT THE | 
| OF 
Messrs. NEW ENGLAND, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have placed on their retail 
counters several large lots 
of Black Rhadames and 
Merveilleux, at prices from 
$1.00 to $2.50 a yard. : 
corresponding advan- 
tage to purchasers has ever 
been previously offered. 
They have also marked 
down a lot of Rich Satin 
Brocade, very suitable for 
combination with the above 
mentioned goods. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 


TOY Exclusive countyrights 
free to agents. Circu- 
A NEW ' oo free. Sample 7 


eee 
d sae 
+ 
tree 
Py 


ear 


NEW-MOON-IA. 
A prevalent summer complaint. 


per week, how reached, &c. 


JUST ISSUED BY THR 


= Dost Albany 


First. An map, country from 


Buffalo to Bar Har 

Second. Through time and trains on which 
— Sleeping Cars run. 

Third. The Hotel and Boarding House list; 
showing the important Summer Resorts, their Hotels, 
Proprietors’ names, number of rooms, rate per day or 


Fourth. Sleeping Car and ger ticket rates 
from all the important cities in the West and South to 
Boston, and prominent points in New England. 

Copy = “above sent upon application, enclosing 


t stamp, to 
E. GALLUP, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., B. & ALR.R, 


- Boston, Mass. 


BE. A. MORRISON, 
$93 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN. REAL AND. IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. © 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH, & Weer, 
&e. in one 
long inues. Olid Baths renewed. 


for Girenlare. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, 


mail, 2c. STANDARD CO., 12 Murray St., N. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| 


In accordance with our advertisement of Fanuary 31, 1880, the pin the numbers, and the bound volumes of Harper's Weekly and Harper Ss 
Bazar previous to Fanuary 1, 1870, have been destroyed, and we therefore cannot fill orders for numbers or volumes prior to that date. . 
After Fuly 1, 1882, we shall preserve back numbers of the Weekly, Magazine, and Bazar for three years back. | 


All orders for numbers or volumes of 


en per number, 35 cents. 


Harper's Magazine from 1850 to 1878 inclusive, 


Harpers Weekly from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 
Harpers Bazar from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 
should be sent in before Fuly 1, 1882, as no orders received after that date will be supplied. 
At present several numbers and volumes of the Magazine are out of “stock. Orders for these will be entered on our order sab and will, be 
supplied as soon after Fuly 1, 1882, as they can be printed. 


The prices, postpaid, are as follows: 
“Magazine, per volume of 6 months, bound in clath, $3 00. 


Weekly or Bazar, per volume of 52 numbers, bound in cloth, $7 oo. a 
Weekly or Bazar, per number, 10 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. | 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Medium and Gauze Merino, Cashmere, Silk 

and Wool Mixtures, &c., for Ladies and | 
Gentlemen. A fine stock of Misses’ and 

Boys’ Merino. Also, Ladies’ All-Silk Vests 

in Violet, Pink, Ecru, Blue, White, and 

Cardinal. 


Broadway 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 
New Edi 118,000 W 


(3000 more than any English Dictio ) 
Four Pages Pia 

(nearly three times the number 
in any other Dict’y,) alsocontains a 
ical giving brief important 


concerning ove noted 
Supt’s Education in. 
36 States, and by §O College Presidents. 
_ G.&C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


somest an car- 


Sole ag ts for Mayher's 


presees, 
agriculta ral and mechani 
POWER 


8-HORSE POWER 


,Jdute, 
ew 


HORSE POWER...... 


Send for descriptive circular. Address 


J.C.TODD & SIMONTON, Paterson, N 
Or No. 10 Barclay St., New Yor 


5.0) TODD & SIMONTON, 
ENGINEERS AND. MACHINISTS. 


um, and Bagging Steam-Engines, Boilers, &c 
Pafent Acme eo ne and Force-Pump combined. 
Also, owners and exclusive manufacturers of 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam - Engine. 


These Engines are admirably adapted “4 - yp of light power for driving printing- 
pumping water, sawing wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, and all kinds of 
cal are  carniched at low 


1¥-HORSE POWER............ 
POWER............ 275 
4-HORSE POWER......... .... 350 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

LAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE. 
ISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion debility. ‘Is 
a@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
h Medical Journal,” &c. 

- CAUTION.—Gennine only’ with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s in Blue Ink 
Label. This caution is 
various cheap and inferior substitutes 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, igland. 

Sold wholesale in New tS ag. by PARK & TILFORD 
SMITH & MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K..& F. B. 
THURBER & CO., SCHIEF & CO. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We bave transferred. our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


riages orged from 
best iron and formed with 
® sunken panel, in which is se- Hires’ 8’ Improved Root Beer, 
la of. ty 5 of a delicious, strengthen- 
ranted. Illustrated ci larf by Druggists, or sent to any 
‘ACTURING Co., Bosto CHARLES E. SE HIRES. 48 N. Del. Avé., Philadelaphia, Pa. 
per day at home. les worth $5 free. A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 


CALIFORNIA DESCRIBED. 
HE PROPRIETOR OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
Mogrnine Catt have issued in book form, under 
the title of ‘* California as It Is,” the fullest and most 
faithful description of the Golden State yet printed. 
Each county is written up by the editor of a leadin 
newspaper resident therein, while articles on specia 
roductions are written by prominent persons engaged 
n the rogeaies of the fruit, &c., treated on by the 
writer. k is the product of seventy authors, 
and meets with the unqualified endorsement of all 
newspapers and residents of California. 
It consists of 210 pages, and contains a lithographed 
—_ of California evada, showing every town 
railroad station in either State. The book can be 
had at all book-stores in the United States, or by remit- 
the 8. F. Catz Co., San the low price 
ty centa. Trade 8 by the American 
News Company, New York City, at a liberal mesg 
Tux an new r, 
gether with a copy of *‘ California as Pott be sent sent 
to any ad in the United States or Canada one year 
for $1. S. F. CALL CO., 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 
Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverin Steam Packing, 
Mill ‘Board, sheathing, Fire Coatings, & 
Prices 


H.W. JOHNS CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


30 Per Week can be made in any locali 
Something entirely new for agents. $5 ou itt 
free. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, M 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. & Co.,Portland, Maine. 


5 ANDSOME CARDS, New & 
ease Acknowledged best 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


THE NEXT SESSION BEGINS ON THE Ist of 
OCTOBER, 1882, and continues nine months. 
The institution is organized iu distinct Schools, as 
originally planned for it by Thos. Jefferson, grouped 


under the Departments of 
LITERATURE, LAW, ENGINEERING, 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AGRICULTU RE, 
And in charge of the following Fda & 
Prof. Jas. L. Cabell, Prof. James eartnah, 
Schele De Vere, ‘* John Mallet, | 
John B. Minor, John R. Page, 
6Francis H. Smith, Noah K. Davis, | 
Staige Davia, Thos. R. Price, 
. Fred’k Holmes, ‘Wm. M. Fontaine, 


Francis P. Donnington, 

“ Stephen O. Southall, ** Wm. M. Thornton, 

Wh. E. Peters, 
With a number of Assistant Instructors. 

The newly created chair of Astronomy is to be filled 
in June of this year. 

The equipment of the University in buildings and 
collections has been largely increased of late years, and 
is very extensive and complete. The Astronomical | 


Observatory, to contain the great telescope given by — 


Mr. Leander J. McCormick, is under construction. 
Theexpenses of the Student are inoderate; and amess- 
ing system has been established by which comfort may 
be combined with special economy in the cost of living. 
For catalogues, with detailed information, a apply to 
JAS. F. HARRISON, N.D., Chairman of the Faculty. 
P.O., University ot Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR i8se2. 
By W. Pemsroxe 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, Franee, Belgium, 

and Holland. 

‘Vol. I. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vol. IIT. Switzerland, Tyrol; Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Can- 
ada. 


Any of the tnt by matt on of 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. . 


OPIUM and Merphine | in 10to 
80 days. Refer tol ts cured 
in all parts. Dr Dr. Marah, Quincy, Mich. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
15c. box ** ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
| from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, ae. 
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